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We  know  of  few  things  more  disagreeable  than  to 
be  obliged  to  find  fault  where  we  had  wished  only  to 
bestow  praise.  It  is  the  hardest  part  of  a  critic’s  duty, 
and  that  for  which  few  are  disposed  to  blame  him,  if  he 
is  found  wanting ;  his  leniency  being  pronounced,  at 
most,  a  weakness,  that  leans  to  virtue’s  side.  But  this 
is  dangerous  doctrine  ;  and  if  a  critic  ever  hopes  to  have 
his  judgment  relied  on,  or  to  be  able  to  do  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  fight  a  good 
fight  for  its  intellectual  superiority,  he  must  steel  his 
heart  against  a  useless  clemency  to  individuals,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  advance  more  triumphantly  the  general 
cause.  Suppose  several  of  our  most  influential  review¬ 
ers  were  to  laud  to  the  skies,  from  motives  of  private 
humanity,  a  particular  book,  whose  merits  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  greatly  outweighed  by  its  faults,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  The  press  would  be  inundated 
with  a  multiplicity  of  works,  all  indicating  talent  of  a 
similar  inferior  order ;  and  if  similar  commendations 
were  not  bestowed  upon  them,  their  respective  authors 
(who  probably  ought  never  to  have  published  at  all,) 
would  be  able  to  convict  the  reviewers  of  inconsistency, 
and  might  justly  complain  of  having  been  misled  and 
deceived  by  them.  And  thus,  what  was  originally  meant 
as  a  kindness  to  an  individual  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
positive  injury  inflicted  on  a  number.  If,  to  avoid  this, 
the  reviewers  still  continued  to  praise,  then  all  literary 
distinctions  would  be  lost  or  confounded,  and  the  man 
of  genius  would  rank  no  higher  than  the  dolt. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  conscientious  reviewer,  fearlessly  to  state  those 
objections  which  may  occur  to  him  as  applicable  to  any 
work  which  comes  under  his  observation.  He  will,  no 
doubt,  do  this  in  some  cases  much  more  willingly  than 
m  others.  If  a  conceited  coxcomb  or  dogmatical  pe¬ 
dant  shows  himself  determined  to  kick  against  the 
pricks,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  a  few  of  the 
pricks  to  take  effect  where  they  will  be  most  felt ;  but 
fl  the  efforts  of  zealous  and  honest  industry,  anxious  for 
distinction,  fall  considerably  short  of  the  end  at  which 
|hey  aim,  it  is  a  far  more  painful  task  to  point  out 
|t8  imperfections,  and  to  dash  from  its  hand  the  cup  of 
ope  that  seemed  to  mantle  high.  Yet,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  it  is  a  task  which  must  be  performed,  though 
^ith  all  kindly  and  benevolent  feelings,  and  the  ever¬ 
present  conviction  that  the  end  alone  would  justify  the 
means. 

H  e  hesitate  not  to  confess,  that  we  sat  down  to  per- 
Restalrig,”  with  a  prepossession  in  its  favour. 

18  prepossession  arose  principally  from  the  circum- 
®  nee  ot  our  having  been  informed  that  the  author  be¬ 


longed  to  the  better  sex.  If  it  be  a  sin,  we  plead  guilty 
to  the  sin  of  loving  female  writers,  though  we  are  ra¬ 
ther  disposed  to  account  it  a  virtue.  Nor  do  we  con¬ 
sider  it  exactly  fair  to  judge  of  them  by  the  same  rigid 
rules  which  may  be  applied  to  the  lucubrations  of  those 
who  are  ironically  termed  their  lords  and  masters.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  stagers,  for  whom  we 
own  no  compassion,  ladies  have  many  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  coming  before  the  public,  of  which  male 
creatures  may  easily  get  the  better.  Restricted  as  the 
former  are  to  a  much  inferior  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
the  world,  their  choice  of  subjects  is  much  more  limited, 
their  style  and  expressions  must  be  much  more  guarded, 
and  their  delineations  of  the  more  liidden  passions  of 
human  nature,  must,  in  many  instances,  be  much  more 
feeble  and  imperfect.  Female  talent,  therefore,  with  a 
few  brilliant  exceptions,  ought  always  to  be  spoken  of 
comparatively,  in  reference  to  itself,  and  not  to  that  of 
men.  Mrs  liOgan,  the  reputed  authoress  of  St  Jolm- 
stoun,”  and  Restalrig,”  we  were  aware  possessed  abi¬ 
lities  that  raised  her  far  above  mediocrity  ;  and  as  she  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  few  authoresses  that  Scotland  has 
of  late  years  produced  and  kept  to  itself,  we  were  anxi¬ 
ous  that  her  second  production,  Restalrig,”  should 
prove  still  superior  to  her  first,  and  be  of  a  nature  cal¬ 
culated  to  establish  her  literary  reputation  on  a  sure  and 
lasting  basis.  These  hopes  were  perhaps  too  sanguine, 
and  at  all  events  we  are  afraid  we  must  say  they  have 
been  disappointed. 

Restalrig ;  or,  the  Forfeiture,”  is  meant  to  be  an  his¬ 
torical  novel ;  yet  there  is  not  introduced  into  it  a  single 
historical  incident  of  any  moment,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
plot  is  concerned,  (which  is  certainly  meagre  enough,)  the 
story,  instead  of  commencing  in  the  year  1 6*08,  might  just 
as  well  have  commenced  at  any  other  period.  In  St 
Johnstoun,”  the  intcicsting  historical  event  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  was  the  nucleus  round  which  the  rest 
of  the  tale  was  wound;  but  in  Restalrig”  there  is  no 
nucleus  at  all,  unless  the  simple  circumstance  of  that 
estate  being  declared  a  forfeiture”  is  considered  a 
nucleus.  In  an  historical  novel,  the  author  may,  if  he 
please,  introduce  characters  of  his  own  creating,  and  in¬ 
vest  them  with  as  much  iiciitious  interest  as  he  can  ; 
but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  historical  per¬ 
sonages  whom  he  brings  upon  the  stage  something  to 
do,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  his  heroes  and  heroines, 
they  must  at  least  be  essentially  connected  with  the  fate 
of  these  important  individuals.  This  is  a  rule  which 
can  never  properly  be  dispensed  with  ;  yet  it  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  Restalrig,”  probably  because  the 
plot  altogether  seems  to  have  been  hastily  formed,  and  still 
worse  digested.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  a  continuation 
of 8t  Johnstoun;”  but  it  is  a  continuation  where  no 
continuation  was  required,  and  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  undertaken,  unless  subsequent  historical  events  ad¬ 
mitted  of  a  story  being  developed,  equally  interesting 
with  that  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  So  far,  however, 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  after  reading  these  two 
volumes,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  Restalrig,” 
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or  the  “  Forfeiture,”  should  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  novel  at  all.  To  prove  that  we  do  not  make  this 
assertion  at  random,  we  shall  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
story,  such  as  it  is. 

A  notary  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  of  the  name  of  Sprott, 
is  summoned  to  meet  a  stranger  at  midnight,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  in  the  vicinity.  The  result 
of  tli.e  conference  is,  that  Spvott,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  person  who  instigates  him  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  crime,  but  in  the  hopes  of  a  rich  reward, 
agrees  to  forge  some  documents  purporting  to  be  in  the 
hand-writing  of  his  old  master  and  patron — Logan  of 
Restalrig — now  dead,  by  which  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  that  Logan  was  concerned  in  the  recent  Gowrie 
conspiracy.  The  documents  are  prepared  and  delivered 
up  to  the  proper  authorities ;  Sprott  is  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son,  and  examined  concerning  them ;  they  gain  full 
credence,  and  Restalrig  is  forfeited ;  but  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  implicate  Sprott  himself,  who  is  condemned 
to  the  gallows.  He  is  assured,  however,  by  the  mysterious 
stranger,  that  he  will  be  protected  and  pardoned ;  but  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  treacherously  betrayed,  and  dies  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  expects  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The  story 
then  introduces  us  to  young  liOgan,  the  son  of  old  Res¬ 
talrig,  who  returns  to  Scotland  from  the  Continent  just 
in  time  to  learn  that  his  fortunes  are  ruined.  This  com¬ 
mencement,  though  given  somewhat  tediously,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  interest,  and  the  reader  hopes  to  find  the 
story  improving  as  it  proceeds, — but  it  falls  off.  Lo¬ 
gan,  with  a  trusty  follower,  called  Roger  Dewlap,  a  very 
faint  imitation  of  Richie  Monyplies,  leaves  Edinburgh 
for  London,  to  visit  Sir  Robert  Carey,  an  old  friend, 
and  the  guardian  of  his  betrothed  bride,  Rosa  Grey.  In 
London,  he  is  introduced  to  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James 
VI.,  and  Prince  Henry,  his  eldest  son ;  but  from  the 
King  himself  l.e  is  kept  carefully  concealed,  owing  to 
his  father’s  supposed  connexion  with  the  Gowrie  con¬ 
spiracy.  He  sees  his  betrothed  in  rather  a  romantic 
way,  at  a  court  masque,  and  becomes  more  attached  to 
her  than  ever  he  had  been  previously ;  but  before  be 
has  time  to  tell  her  so,  he  is  sent  over,  by  the  Queen,  to 
Paris,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Sully,  prime 
minister  of  Henri  Quatre.  On  arriving  within  eight 
miles  of  the  French  capital,  he  is  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  a  gallant  French  knight,  whom  a  love  in¬ 
trigue  had  betrayed  into  some  personal  danger ;  and 
this  knight  turns  out,  erelong,  to  be  Henri  Quatre  him¬ 
self — though  it  does  not  exactly  appear  why  he  is  brought 
upon  the  carpet  at  all,  for  we  hear  no  more  about  him. 
Meantime,  Rosa  Grey  leaves  London  for  Scotland,  with 
her  friend  and  cousin,  Isabella.  The  latter,  however, 
having  secretly  married  Lord  Algerton,  a  dissipated 
young  nobleman,  meets  him  by  the  w^ay,  and  quits 
Rosa.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  an  old  castle,  where  she 
has  stopped  for  the  night,  Rosa  falls  into  the  power 
of  a  strange  deformed  and  malevolent  being,  with 
whom  we  liave  been  previously  made  acquainted,  and 
w'ho  is  Lord  Algerton’s  elder  brother,  though  this 
fact  has  been  kept  concealed  t’rom  the  world.  "lie  car¬ 
ries  her  oft',  hurries  her  to  tlie  sea-coast,  and  transports 
her  to  France,  having  first  caused  a  report  to  be 
spread  of  her  death.  In  France,  she  contrives  to 
escape ;  and  having  fled  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  she, 
by  great^  good  luck,  meets  with  Logan,  just  when  he 
had  received  news  of  her  decease,  and  at  the  same  time 
intimation  that,  through  the  Queen’s  interest,  Restalrig 
had  been  restored  to  him.  Wc  are  then  informed  that 
the  unknow’n,  who  had  instigated  Sprott  to  forgery,  w'as 
the  elder  Algerton,  and  who,  in  so  doing,  had  view  s  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  both  for  himself  and  his  friend 
the  Lari  ot  Dunverc.  Dtprived  of  Rosa,  v/hom  he  had 
W’ished  to  make  his  own,  Algerton  returns  to  England, 
where  he  assassinates  his  brother,  the  husband  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  is  then  drowned  himself,  in  attempting  to 
make  his  escape.  Logan  and  Rosa,  with  their  at¬ 


tendants,  revisit  their  own  country,  and  the  novel 
ends. 

VVe  are  well  aware  that  all  stories  must  lose  consider¬ 
ably  when  thus  abridged  f  but  really  the  story  of  Res¬ 
talrig,”  as  a  story,  is  so  confused  and  absurd,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  made  to  appear  worse  than  it  is.  There 
is  not  a  character  in  the  whole  that  the  reader  is  indu¬ 
ced  to  take  any  interest  in  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
incidents  are  either  trite  and  common-place,  or  unna¬ 
tural  and  extravagant.  Nor  are  there  any  detached 
graphic  delineations  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  com¬ 
pensating,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
tale  itself.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  descriptive  and 
didactic  passages,  all  is  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.” 

Not  being  particularly  prone  to  confess  this  weakness 
of  our  nature,  we  trust  w'e  shall  be  believed  when  we 
again  repeat,  that  it  is  with  no  inconsiderable  reluctance 
and  uneasiness  that  we  express  so  unfavourable  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  work.  We  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  it 
is  to  the  work  itself  w’e  limit  our  observations,  and  that 
we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  extend  them  to  the  au¬ 
thoress,  whom  we  still  believe  to  possess  a  very  superior 
mind.  She  has  failed  in  Restalrig,”  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  more  because  she  has  had  no  proper  materials 
to  work  with,  than  because  she  does  not  know  how  to 
use  them  if  she  had.  In  testimony  of  her  abilities,  we 
shall  subjoin  two  short  extracts,  which  appear  to  us  two 
of  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  wmrk.  The  first  gives  an 
account  of  Logan’s  farewell  visit  to  the  residence  of  his 
childhood,  betore  he  left  Scotland j 

‘‘  But  we  return  to  his  son,  who  was  now  paying  the  | 
penalty  of  his  father’s  conduct,  and  whom  we  left  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  castle  wall,  contemplating  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  that 
formerly  connected  him  with  this  sea-beaten  residence,  j 
which  he  had  long  loved  so  well.  There  was  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  fortress,  its 
own  rude  strength  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  decay,  as 
if  it  partook  of  the  character  of  those  imperishable  ob¬ 
jects,  the  rocks  and  the  ocean,  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Every  part  of  the  scene  in  which  he  sat  tvas  coupled  in 
his  memory  with  all  that  is  heart-stirring  in  the  life  of 
a  spirited  and  animated  lad;  and,  as  he  looked  around 
on  the  well-known  objects,  his  former  feelings  in  some 
measure  returned.  Again  he  seemed  to  see  his  father’s 
gallant  pack  of  hounds  thronging  along  the  narrow  draw¬ 
bridge,  and  heard  the  rocks  and  caves  once  more  re-echo 
to  their  deep-mouthed  chime,  and  to  the  horn  of  the 
hunters.  He  beheld  them  winding  their  perilous  way 
up  the  devious  pathways  of  the  neighbouring  precipices. 
Anon,  he  w^as  following  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  fore¬ 
most  dogs,  and  engaged  in  one  of  those  desperate  chases  that 
led  him  to  the  very  edge  of  the  neighbouring  precipices, 
which  the  bravest  must  have  shuddered  to  approach. 
Again  the  scene  changed,  and  he  looked  up,  and  beheld, 
i  high  above  him,  the  eyry  which  he  had  prided  himsdt 
j  on  yearly  reaching,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the 
young  goshav/ks,  whose  parents  found  thus  no  safety 
for  their  brood  in  the  tremendous  and  giddy  height  at 
which  they  had  placed  them  from  the  beach  below.  An 
well  did  he  remember  the  throb  of  heartfelt  delight  with 
which,  on  regaining  the  summit  of  the  clift,  he  exhibitej 
his  prize,  and  listened  to  the  shouts  of  triumph  wit  i 
which  the  hardy  domestics,  liis  abettors  and  assistants 
in  the  dangerous  undertaking,  hailed  their  adventurous 
i  young  lord.  While  these  joyous  acclamations  seeme 
I  yet  to  ring  in  his  ears,  he  again  turned  his  regards  to- 
I  ward  tlic  dwelling  from  which  he  was  for  ever  exclude  , 

I  and  no  trumpet  could  have  spoken  louder  of  sorrow  an 
i  disappointment,  tlian  its  de^o^ate  silence.  It  w'as  as 
'  though  one  long  buried  had  awakened,  to  experience  le 
’  changes  and  devastations  of  a  century.  He 
:  tlic  long  line  of  his  noble  ancestors,  by  whom  the 
■  in  his  own  veins  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  roya 
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_ of  their  martial  bravery,  and  the  high  stations 

they  had  been  called  on  by  their  country  to  fill, — and  he 
thought  on  them  with  envy,  as  on  those  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  had  permitted  to  descend  with  honour  to  their 
craves.  Next,  his  mind  reverted  to  that  parent,  who 
was  ever  indulgent  to  his  wishes  ;  and  then  to  his  death¬ 
bed  from  which,  as  it  now  seemed  to  him,  he  had  un¬ 
necessarily  absented  himself,  by  his  love  of  travel,  and 
by  following  his  own  wayward  humour,  in  opposition 
to  what  he  had  reason  to  suppose  had  been  the  wish  of 
his  father  for  his  return.  He  then  followed,  with  his 
mind’s  eye,  the  funeral  procession,  up  those  rocky  paths, 
to  that  grave  where  no  son  had  attended  to  lay  the  head 
of  his  parent  in  the  dust.  Then  shot  through  his  burn¬ 
ing  brain  the  recollection  of  the  inhuman  violation  of 
that  grave,  and  of  the  ghastly  head,  with  its  grey  hairs 
streaming  in  the  winds,  now  affixed  to  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  an  object  of  horror  to  some,  and  of  derision  to 
others,— and  this  for  an  imputed  crime,  of  which  he  felt 
an  inward  assurance  his  father  had  not  been  guilty. 

Thus,  the  gratification  of  the  earnest  wish  he  had 
cherished,  to  tread  again  the  hallowed  earth  on  which 
he  had  played  in  childhood,  was  the  means  of  conjuring 
up  a  thousand  distracting  thoughts;  and,  no  longer 
able  to  control  his  feelings,  or  silently  endure  his 
wretchedness,  he  again  gave  way  to  his  irritated  mood, 
and  spoke  aloud  :  ‘  Shall  I,  then,  tamely  bend  my  neck 
to  the  yoke  of  fell  despair,’  he  said,  ‘  and  set  me  down 
and  die  by  inches  ?  No  !  by  the  help  of  Heaven,  I 
will  yet  be  heard  ;  and  both  kingdoms  shall  ring  with 
my  wrongs,  till  some  reparation  be  made  for  the  injus¬ 
tice  done  me.’  Vol.  I.  p.  80—11. 

Our  other  extract  furnishes  us  with  a  description  of 
the  heroine  and  her  friend  Isabella 

‘‘  On  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon,  while  the  sun 
was  shooting  his  rays  of  unclouded  brilliance  on  the 
broad  and  sparkling  water  of  the  noble  river  Thames, 
two  lovely  young  women  looked  on  it  from  an  ojien 
window  in  the  back  part  of  Somerset  or  Denmark 
House ;  the  latter  being  the  name  given,  at  the  period 
when  our  story  commences,  to  the  palace  in  which  the 
consort  of  King  James  I.  then  held  her  court.  These  , 
young  females  bore  each  the  name  of  Grey.  j 

The  elder  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  ;  her  features  had  much  of  the  Grecian  outline, 
and  possessed  the  Italian  dignity  of  expression,  blended 
with  a  softness  peculiarly  their  own,  which  they  owed 
to  eyes  large  and  dark,  the  exact  colour  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain,  from  the  shade  thrown  on  them  by 
uncommonly  long  and  thick  eyelashes,  of  the  deepest 
black.  Her  complexion,  though  not  what  would  be 
called  fair,  yet  almost  appeared  so,  from  its  contrast 
with  the  jet  of  her  hair,  which  was  allowed  to  play  in 
long  spiral  ringlets  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  down 
to  the  slender  waist,  which  belonged  to  a  form  perfect¬ 
ly  proportioned,  and  of  almost  aerial  lightness.  Her 
dress  was  splendid,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  the  usage  of  the  gay  court  in  wdiich  she  resided, — 
being  a  robe  of  grass-green  sandal,  (a  thin  silk  then  so 
called,)  tastefully  bordered  and  edged  with  gold,  to  tlie 
neck  of  which  was  attached  a  deep  full  rnfF  of  the  most 
costly  lace,  that  fell  back  on  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
pose  to  view  the  graceful  throat,  and  the  jewelled  neck- 
encircled  it ;  while  a  cimar  of  white  silk, 
nchly  embroidered  in  gold,  showed  itself  on  the  bosom, 
orming  a  stomacher  in  front,  the  upper  garment  being 
open  from  the  girdle  upwards. 

‘  The  dress  of  her  cousin,  who  was  her  younger  by 
wo  years,  differed  little  from  that  we  have  just  described, 

^  colour  of  the  robe,  which  was  amber ; 

y  ne  the  style  of  her  beauty  formed  a  complete  contrast 
e  Veen  them,  her  complexion  being  brightly  fair,  with 

profusion  of  flaxen  hair,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her  little 

outh  expressing  a  playful  sprightliness,  and  giving 


frequently  to  view,  in  the  laugh  full  of  glee,  or  the 
smile  of  archness,  the  pearly  whiteness  of  her  small  and 
regular  teeth.  Her  height  was  somewhat  under  that  of 
her  cousin’s,  and  her  figure  more  full  and  less  graceful. 
This  latter  deficiency  was,  however,  only  to  be  discover¬ 
ed  when  they  were  together  ;  for,  when  separate,  so 
great  was  her  loveliness,  and  her  general  powers  of  at¬ 
traction,  that  it  was  impossible  to  wish  her  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  other  than  she  was.  But  the  general  fascination 
of  her  appearance  was  much  overclouded  at  the  moment 
we  are  describing;  her  lovely  mouth  wore  not  its  accus* 
tomed  smiles,  and  there  was  spread  over  her  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  a  thoughtfulness,  that  betrayed  itself  in  her 
air,  her  physiognomy,  and  her  voice,  and  gave  to  each 
a  tincture  of  languor,  and  even  a  gloom,  very  foreign  to 
their  natural  and  usual  expression.  This  tendency  to 
sadness,  it  seemed  at  present  the  intention  of  her  cousin 
to  divert,  by  occasionally  rallying  her  on  its  cause ;  and, 
when  this  method  appeared,  by  the  tears  which  it  brought 
to  her  eyes,  and  by  her  continued  silence,  not  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  by  endeavouring  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  luxu¬ 
riant  and  varied  landscape  that  the  opposite  or  southern 
side  of  the  river  presented  to  their  view ;  which  being 
then  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  is  now,  exhibited,  in 
place  of  blackened  and  crowded  buildings,  a  wide  ex¬ 
tended  plain,  covered  with  pastoral  beauties,  bounded  to 
the  southward  by  the  Surrey  hills,  then  clothed  in  all 
their  summer  verdure,  and  softened  by  distance  ;  the  in¬ 
termediate  space  being  enriched  with  fields,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  and  interspersed  with  churches,  villas, 
and  cottages.  But  few  houses  were  seen  immediately 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  between  Southwark  and  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth,  whose  venerable  and 
stately  towers  rose  above  the  wood  in  which  they  were 
embosomed,  and  so  near  to  the  water,  that  the  ancient 
spires  and  trees  were  reflected  in  its  tranquil  surface.”— 
Vol.  I.  p.  138—7. 

These  are  respectable  pieces  of  writing,  and  there  are 
many  such ;  but  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  tedious  and 
uninteresting.  We  rather  suspect  that  the  author  should 
turn  her  attention  from  novel-writing  to  some  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition. 


The  Edinburgh  ReviczCy  or  Critical  Journal*  N’o, 
XCVI*  For  Scptcmber-Dcccmber^  1828.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Adam  Black  ;  London,  Longman  and  Co. 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  N’o,  CXLIX, 
For  Februarif^  1829.  Edinburgh,  William  Black¬ 
wood  ;  London,  T.  Cadell. 

The  Foreign  Quarterhj  Retiexc,  No.  VI,  January^ 
1829.  London,  Treuttel  and  Wurtz. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  Literary  Journal. 
No.  XCVIIl,  February^  1829.  London,  Henry 
Colburn. 

Setting  political  considerations  out  of  the  question, 
the  Edinburgh  Review.^  take  it  for  all  in  all,  is,  and  has 
ever  been,  an  honour  to  the  country  that  produced  it, 
and  a  very  proud  monument  of  Mr  Jeffrey’s  genius. 
For  several  years  back,  this  Review  has  not  been  quite 
so  distinguished  as  it  once  was;  but  this  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  entirely  to  that  apathy  which  is  but  too  frequent¬ 
ly  the  natural  consequence  of  complete  success.  The 
boy  soon  restores  to  liberty  the  painted  butterfly  that  it 
has  cost  him  a  whole  summer  day  to  catch;  and  the 
man  of  talent,  as  soon  as  he  has  accomplished  the  ob¬ 
ject  he  had  in  view, — as  soon  as  he  has  got  the  start  of 
all  his  competitors  in  the  race, — rests  upon  his  oars,  or 
looks  out  for  a  new  path  in  which  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  Editor  can  always 
write  and  think  exactly  as  he  should  do,  and  in  a 
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work  of  80  comprehensive  a  description  as  the  Edin» 
JjjtTffh  Review^  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  there 
should  be  occasional  mistakes  and  discrepancies ;  but 
we  believe  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  Mt  Jeffrey’s 
mode  of  conducting  this  periodical  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his  temper,  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  his  abilities,  or,  to  use  a  hackneyed,  but  ex¬ 
pressive  phrase,  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart.  Errors 
he  has,  no  doubt,  committed,  both  in  matters  of  science, 
political  economy,  philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  poetry ; 

_ but  to  say  that  a  man  has  committed  errors  is  to  say 

nothing.  Look  at  the  per  contra^  and  see  how  much 
Mr  Jeffrey  has  done  for  science,  political  economy, 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  poetry  ; — perhaps  no  man 
of  the  present  day  has  done  more,  or  so  much.  It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  too,  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  nest  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  in  Edinburgh. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr  Jeffrey’s  own  articles,  the 
best  have  come  from  a  distance.  Sidney  Smith  has  been 
a  host  in  himself ;  Brougham,  IMacintosh,  Hazlitt, 
Malthus,  and  others,  have  contributed  many  powerful 
Essays. 

It  is,  of  course,  among  the  whigs  that  Mr  Jeffrey 
principally  moves ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
in  the  purely  literary  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a  pretty 
strong  line  of  demarcation  is  kept  up  between  the  whigs 
and  tories.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  rivalry  and  opposition  that  has  so  long 
existed  between  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine^  and  the  cutting  sarcasms  and  raillery  in 
which  the  latter  has  so  frequently  indulged.  Personal 
feelings,  either  real  or  imaginary,  have  thus  been  brought 
into  action,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiamc 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  v/ith  a  very  hearty 
welcome  from  the  learned  Editor  in  IMoray  Place. 
The  invention  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  the  Nodes  Anu 
hrosianoc  has  been  of  great  use  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
It  was  exactly  what  all  Magazines  ought  to  have  ;  yet 
it  was  the  first  attempt  which  was  made  in  these  pe¬ 
riodicals  to  give  the  reader  a  more  direct  and  personal 
interest  in  the  writers  whose  monthly  lucubrations  he  so 
regularly  perused  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  expressing  opinions,  in  an  easy  and 
epigrammatic  manner,  on  a  thousand  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  touched 
upon.  The  Nodes  have  been  written  by  various  hands, 
but  the  most  distinguished  are  Mr  Lockhart  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson.  The  former  was  fonder  of  introducing 
a  greater  variety  of  cliaracters  than  the  latter  generally 
attempts  ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  that  they  have  lost 
any  of  their  interest  under  the  Professor’s  care.  The 
question  is  frequently  asked,  whether  any  such  thing  as 
real  Nodes  Ambrosiamc  gsqt  takes  place  ?  It  may  be 
pretty  safely  answered  that  they  do,  though  not  by  any 
means  at  stated  and  regular  periods ;  but  Professor  Wilson, 
whenever  he  chooses  to  exert  himself,  or  rather  without 
any  exertion  at  all,  is  a  Nodes  Aynbrosianae  in  himself. 
Few  men  ever  combined  more  happily  than  he  does  the 
vivida  vis  of  intellect,  with  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  poeti¬ 
cal  genius,  and  that  ever-overflowing  playfulness  and 
urbanity  which  give  to  conversation  so  much  sparkle 
and  life,  and  are  the  sure  indication  of  those  kindly  dis¬ 
positions,  nihil  humani  alienum puiantes.  The  Ettrick 
Shepherd  is  the  person  who  is  now  made  to  figure  most 
conspicuously  in  the  Nodes.  IMr  Hogg,  however,  has 
not  of  late  been  in  Edinburgh  above  three  or  four  weeks 
in  the  year,  so  that  of  course  the  author  of  these  dia¬ 
logues  draws  entirely  upon  his  own  imagination  for  what 
he  puts  into  the  Shepherd’s  lips.  IMr  Hogg  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  is  made  to  appear  in  the  Nodes.  It  is  a 
pow’erful  portrait,  but  a  good  deal  exaggerated  every 
way.  The^  Shepherd  seldom  or  never  speaks  poetical 
prose ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  by  chance,  not  in  a  regular 
and  intentional  succession  of  sentences.  In  one  thing 
the  likeness  is  good,— the  total  want  of  all  affectation, 


and  the  natural  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  character, 
combined  with  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  observation  and 
strong  common  sense,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
Jamesy  as  he  is  called.  To  a  stranger,  the  Shepherd  ap¬ 
pears  a  dull  inanimate  man  in  conversation ;  but  he  is 
not  so  to  those  who  know  how  to  touch  upon  the  right 
chords.  He  often  thinks  more  than  he  speaks;  but 
what  he  says,  though  not  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Bond  Street,  is  always  worth  listening  to.  In  the 
I  Noctes^  Hogg  is  a  good  deal  like  what  he  would  be 
were  he  to  put  into  words  all  the  secret  thoughts  of  his 
most  inspired  and  solitary  moments,  which  in  his  social 
hours  it  is  not  his  nature  ever  to  do.  He  is,  in  short,  a 
more  fanciful  and  beau-ideal  sort  of  Shepherd  on  paper 
than  he  is  in  reality, — as  people  appear  to  possess  an  air 
on  canvass,  which  none  but  the  painter  probably  ever 
discovered  to  belong  to  them. 

The  articles  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  are 
written  by  men  of  talent  and  learning  ;  but  we  have  some 
doubts  whether  there  be  in  this  country  a  sufficient  number 
of  readers  interested  in  Continental  literature,  to  secure  for 
it  a  permanent  support,  the  more  especially  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances  have  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  two  foreign  Reviews  at  the  same  time.  With 
the  exception  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  European  state  in  whose  literary  productions 
the  mass  of  the  reading  public  of  Great  Britain  takes 
any  interest;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  march  of 
mind  in  these  three  nations,  an  occasional  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review,  or  in  some  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Magazines,  is  expected  to  furnish  a  general  and 
comprehensive  view,  enough  to  satisfy  most  appetites. 
But  if  any  Foreign  Review  can  be  made  to  pay  in  this 
country,  the  very  respectable  work  before  us  must  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  that  can  be  started. 

The  Ne  w  Monthly^  or  Campbell's  Magazine.^  every 
body  is  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  gentlemanly  and  clever 
periodical ;  but  its  great  fault  is,  that  every  succeeding 
number  is  too  like  those  which  have  gone  before.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  error  in  a  periodical  work, 
the  very  soul  of  which  ought  to  be  variety.  The  ability 
with  which  Blackwood  varies  his  monthly  bill  of  fare 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  his  Magazine.  Even  a 
dull  article  may  safely  be  inserted  now  and  then,  if  it 
has  a  tone  and  style  of  its  own,  for  it  will  contrast  well 
with  the  livelier  lucubrations  of  more  talented  pens. 
The  essays  in  the  New  Monthly  are  not  only  always 
good,  but  they  have  all  the  same  soit  of  goodness,  and 
that  is  nearly  as  wearisome  as  the  same  sort  of  badness. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  remark  to  be  found  in  the 
poetical  department  of  this  Magazine,  which  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  very  mediocre— a  circumstancethat  occasions  some 
surprise,  considering  the  poetical  reputation  of  its  editor. 
It  strikes  us,  indeed,  that  the  poetry  of  most  of  the  Ma¬ 
gazines  is,  at  present,  considerably  below  par.  Black¬ 
wood  does  not  care  much  about  poetry,  considering, 
rightly,  that  prose  is  the  anchor  to  which  all  periodical 
works  must  principally  trust.  Professor  Wilson’s  con¬ 
tributions,  in  particular,  are  almost  always  in  prose ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  has  had  the  honour 
of  giving  to  the  public  his  two  most  recent,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  beautiful  of  his  poetical  productions. 

Leaving  these  more  general  observations,  we  are  de- 
sirous,  before  concluding,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  leading  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  a  disquisition  on  the  life, 
character,  and  writings  of  Burns,  taking  IMr  Lockhart’s 
work  on  that  subject  for  the  text.  We  have  rarely  met 
with  a  more  eloquent  or  forcible  piece  of  writing,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  raise  its  author  in  our  estimation. 
With  IMr  Carlisle’s  talents,  the  Life  of  Schiller,”  and 
other  productions,  had  made  us  previously  acquainted ; 
but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  expect  from  his  pen  an 
article  of  so  much  beauty  and  vigour,  and  so  admirably 
sustained  throughout.  A  more  splendid  tribute  has 
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never  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Burns  ;  and  though  how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud  being  still 
we  do  not  exactly  agree  with  Mr  Carlisle  in  all  his  sen-  seeks  relief  from  friendship  ;  unbosoms  himself,  often 
tiraents,  especially  in  some  of  his  remarks  on  Byron,  to  the  unworthy ;  and,  amid  tears,  strains  to  his  glow- 
and  in  his  criticism  on  Tam  o’  Shanter,”  we  consi-  ing  heart,  a  heart  that  knows  only  the  name  of  friend- 
der  ita  part  of  our  literary  duty  to  express  the  gratifi-  ship.  And  yet  he  was  ‘  quick  to  learn  a  man  of 
cation  we  have,  on  the  whole,  experienced,  in  perusing  keen  vision,  before  whom  common  disguises  afforded  no 
a  composition  so  redolent  of  genius.  We  doubt  not  concealment.  His  understanding  saw  through  the 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  make  it  a  point  to  judge  hollowness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers;  but  there 
of  this  Essay  for  themselves  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  to  was  a  generous  credulity  in  his  heart.  And  so  did  our 
convince  them  that  we  have  been  bestowing  no  unmerit-  peasant  show  himself  among  us ;  ‘  a  soul  like  an  ^Eolian 
ed  praise,  we  shall  transfer  to  our  pages  the  following  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind  as  it  passed 
admirable  passage  on  through  tliem,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody.’ 

THE  GENIUS  OF  BURNS.  /'"‘I  this  was  ho  for  whom  the  world  found  no  litter 

ousmess  than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and  vintners, 
“  Such  a  gift  had  nature  in  her  bounty  bestowed  on  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow,  and  gauging  ale- 
us  in  Robert  Bums  ;  but  with  queen-like  indifference  barrels !  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrow- 
slie  cast  it  from  her  hand,  like  a  thing  of  no  moment ;  fully  wasted  ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on  before 
and  it  was  defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  another  such  is  given  us  to  waste.” 
before  we  recognized  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  i  i  , 

given  the  power  of  making  man’s  life  more  venerable  ;  ^ot  less  eloquent,  and,  m  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  was  not  given.  Des-  ^^ithusiastic  Scotchman,  not  less  true,  is  the  subjoined 
tiny,  for  so  in  our  ignorance  we  must  speak,  his  faults,  on 

the  faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him ;  and  that  enwac:  op  uttu 

spirit,  which  might  have  soared,  could  it  but  have  walk¬ 
ed,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious  faculties  trodden  But  by  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and  truly- 
under  foot  in  the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say,  inspired  pieces  of  Burns  are,  without  dispute,  to  be 
without  ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  found  among  his  Songs,  It  is  here  that,  although 
soul;  so  full  of  inborn  riches,  of  love  to  all  living  and  through  a  small  aperture,  his  light  shines  with  the  least 
lifeless  things  !  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  sympathy  obstiuction  ;  in  its  highest  beauty,  and  pure  sunny 
over  universal  nature,  and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  clearness.  The  reason  may  be,  that  song  is  a  brief  and 
discerns  a  beauty  and  a  meaning  !  The  ‘  daisy’  falls  simple  species  of  composition  ;  and  requires  nothing  so 
not  unheeded  under  his  ploughshare,  nor  the  ruined  much  for  its  perfection,  as  genuine  poetic  feeling, — 
nest  of  that  ‘  wee,  cowering,  timorous  beastie,’  cast  genuine  music  of  the  heart.  The  song  has  its  rules 
forth  after  all  its  provident  pains,  to  ‘  thole  the  sleety  equally  with  the  tragedy  ;  rules  which,  in  most  cases, 
dribble,  and  cranreuch  cauld.’  The  ‘  hoar  visage’  of  are  poorly  fulfilled  ;  in  many  cases  are  not  so  much  as 
winter  delights  him :  he  dwells  with  a  sad  and  oft-re-  f«ilt.  We  might  write  a  long  Essay  on  the  Songs  of 
turning  fondness  on  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation  ;  Burns  ;  which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best  that  Britain 
but  the  voice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his  has  yet  produced  ;  for  indeed,  since  the  era  of  Queen 
ears ;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the  sounding  woods,  for  it  Elizabeth,  w^e  know  not  that  by  any  other  hand  aught 
raises  his  thoughts  to  ‘  Him  that  zvalkcth  on  the  zvlngs  truly  wmrth  attention  has  been  accomplished  in  this  de- 
ofihe  mneV  A  true  poet-soul,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  partment.  True,  we  have  songs  enough  by  ^  persons  of 
struck,  and  the  sound  it  yields  will  be  music  !  But  ob-  quality;’  we  have  tawdry,  hollow,  wine-bred  Madri- 
serve  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles  with  his  brother  men.  gals  ;  many  a  rhymed  speech  in  the  flowing  and  watery 
What  warm  all-comprehending  fellow-feeling,  what  vein  of  Ossorius,  the  Portugal  Bishop,  rich  in  sonorous 
trustful,  boundless  love,  what  generous  exaggeration  of  words  ;  and  for  moral,  dashed,  perhaps,  with  some  tint 
the  object  loved!  His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown  of  a  sentimental  sensuality;  all  which  many  persons 
maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and  homely,  but  a  hero  cease  not  from  endeavouring  to  sing ;  though,  for  most 
and  a  queen,  whom  he  prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth,  part,  wc  fear,  the  music  is  but  from  the  throat  outwards, 
The  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  or  at  best  from  some  region  far  enough  short  of  the 
any  Arcadian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude  contradiction,  in  soul;  not  in  which,  but  in  a  certain  inane  Limbo  of 
the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality,  are  still  lovely  the  fancy,  or  even  in  some  vaporous  dcbateable  land  on 
to  him:  Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  love  also  the  outside  of  the  Nervous  System,  most  of  such  Ma- 
and  courage ;  the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  noble-  drigals  and  rhymed  speeches  seem  to  have  originated, 
ness,  that  dwell  under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and  ve-  With  the  Songs  of  Burns  we  must  not  name  these 
nerable  to  his  heart ;  and  thus  over  the  lowest  provinces  things.  Independently  of  the  clear,  manly,  heartfelt 
of  man’s  existence,  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul ;  sentiment  that  ever  pervades  his  poetry,  his  Songs  are 
and  they  rise,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  honest  in  another  point  of  view  ;  in  form  as  well  as  in 
brightened,  into  a  beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  spirit.  They  do  not  affect  to  be  set  to  music,  but  they 
in  the  highest.  He  has  a  just  self-consciousness,  which  actually  and  in  themselves  are  music;  they  have  recei- 
too  often  degenerates  into  pride  ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  ved  their  life,  and  fashioned  themselves  together,  in  the 
for  defence,  not  for  oftence,  no  cold,  suspicious  feeling,  medium  of  harmony,  as  Venus  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
but  a  frank  and  social  one.  The  peasant  poet  bears  the  sea.  The  story,  the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but 

bimself,  we  might  say,  like  a  king  in  exile  :  he  is  cast  suggested  ;  not  said^  or  spouted  in  rhetorical  complete- 

amongthe  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  the  highest;  ness  and  coherence,  but  fitful  gushes, — in  glow- 

yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  disputed  to  ing  hints, — in  fantastic  breaks, — in  warhlingSy  not  of 

him.  The  forward  he  can  repel,  the  supercilious  he  the  voice  only,  but  of  the  whole  mind.  Wc  consider 

can  subdue ;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  this  to  be  the  essence  of  a  song;  and  that  no  songs, 
^'ail  with  him  ;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under  since  the  little  careless  catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of 
^hich  the  ‘  insolence  of  condescension’  cannot  thrive,  song,  which  Shakspeare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over 
bis  abasement,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets  not  his  plays,  fulfil  this  condition  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry  and  manhood.  And  as  most  of  Burns’s  do.  Such  grace  and  truth  of  external 
yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he  wan-  movement,  too,  presupposes,  in  general,  a  corresponding 
^  srs  not  apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  force  and  truth  ot  sentiment,  and  inw’ard  meaning.  The 
Interests ;  nay,  throws  himself  into  their  arms,  and,  as  Songs  of  Burns  are  not  more  perfect  in  the  former  quali- 
t^ere,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  It  is  moving  to  see  ty  than  in  the  latter.  ^Vith  what  tenderness  he  sings, 
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yet  with  what  vehemence  and  entireness  !  There  is  a 
piercing  wail  in  his  sorrow,  the  purest  rapture  in  liis 
joy  ;  he  bums  with  the  sternest  ire,  or  laughs  with  the 
loudest  or  slyest  mirth  ;  and  yet  he  is  sweet  and  soft, 

‘  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  I 
their  parting  tear  !’  If  we  farther  take  into  account  the 
immense  variety  of  his  subjects  ;  how,  from  the  loud 
flowing  revel  in  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o’  Maut^  to  the 
still,  rapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness  for  Mary  in  Heaven  ; 
from  the  glad  kind  greeting  of  Auld  Langsyne^  or  the 
comic  archness  of  Dnncan  Gray^  to  the  fire-eyed  fury  of 
ScotSy  wha  hae  wV  Wallace  bkd^  he  has  found  a  tone 
and  words  for  every  mood  of  man’s  heart, — it  will  seem 
a  small  praise,  if  we  rank  him  as  the  first  of  all  our  song¬ 
writers  ;  for  we  know  not  where  to  find  one  worthy  of 
being  second  to  him.” 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  the  article  from 
which  we  have  taken  them,  is  made  up  of  a  string  of 
passages  equally  brilliant. 

The  only  article  by  Mr  Jeftrey,  in  the  present  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Review^  is  one  upon  Bisliop  Heber,  and  his 
works  on  India.  It  is  written  with  all  Mr  Jeffrey’s 
usual  ability  and  good  feeling. — The  chief  peculiarity 
of  Blackwood  for  this  month  is,  that  it  contains  nothing 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  is  therefore  less 
interesting  than  we  could  wish. — One  of  the  best  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  is  a  very  elaborate  one  on 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  France. — In  the  New 
Monthly^  Lady  Morgan  writes  the  leading  Essay,  which 
is  of  an  historico-political  kind,  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
Lords  Lieutenant. 


A  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  and  Siberian 
Tartar y^  to  the  frontiers  of  Chinay  the  Frozen  SeUy 
and  Kamtchatka,  By  Captain  John  Dundas  Coch¬ 
rane,  R.  N.  Two  volumes  ;  being  the  3Gth  and  37th 
volumes  of  Constable’s  ]\Iiscellany.  Edinburgh. 
1829. 

Captain  Cochrane’s  intention  was  to  walk  round 
the  world  ;  and  he  certainly  walked  a  good  part  of  tlie 
way.  We  know  of  no  man  who  seems  to  have  made  a 
better  hand  of  his  legs.  Cockneys  account  it  a  great 
thing  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  summer,  walking  about 
Loch  Ketturin,  or  climbing  that  remarkable  piece  of 
rising  ground,  called  Ben-Lomond.  At  dinner  parties, 
tow'ards  the  fag  end  of  the  shooting  season,  we  some¬ 
times  hear  a  sportsman,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  boast, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  went  over  forty  miles  at  a 
stretch,  a  distance  nearly  equivalent  to  that  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  These  things 
are  set  down  as  feats,  and  recorded  to  a  man’s  honour  in 
after  life,  when  he  sits  toasting  his  toes  by  his  fireside, 
surrounded  by  a  gaping  circle  of  grandchildren.  But 
what  a  contemptible  figure  their  grandpapa  would  cut 
in  their  eyes  were  they  just  to  take  a  slight  glance  at 
the  pedestrian  journey  performed  by  Captain  Cochrane  ! 
Their  grandpapa,  when  a  young  man,  walked  forty 
miles ;  Captain  Cochrane  walked  twenty  thousand  miles. 
He  walked  from  London  to  Okotsk,  on  the  Frozen 
Sea,  passing  through  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Uus- 
sia.  Tartary,  and  Siberia.  He  then  crossed  to  Kam- 
tchatka,  and  walked  through  that  Peninsula ;  and  not 
being  able  to  walk  any  fartiicr  north,  because  there  was 
no  more  land  to  walk  upon,  he  with  great  good  humour 
turned  round  again,  and  walked  the  whole  way  back. 
There  are  a  few  who  have  walked  the  length  of  Johnny 
Groat’s  House,  the  farthest  north  point  of  Scotland,  and 
!  when  they  returned,  they  looked  amazingly  big,  with  an 
expression  which  seemed  to  imply — All  thafman  dare, 
.  I  dare.”  Heaven  forcrive  them  !  their  wbnlp*  pv  nireinn 


would  not  have  been  a  forenoon’s  work  to  Captain  Coch¬ 
rane.  It  was  all  one,  too,  to  him,  where  he  walked. 
He  originally  proposed  to  the  Admiralty  to  travel  over 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  following,  as  nearly  as  he 
could,  the  track  of  Mungo  Park  ;  but,  as  the  proposal 
was  received  unfavourably,  he  very  coolly  altered  his 
design,  and  proposed  to  sojourn  among  the  eternal  snows 
of  Siberia.  Off  he  set,  without  money,  without  friends, 
without  any  thing,  except,  as  the  old  song  says,  “a 
light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches  and  with  these 
he  literally  went  thorough  the  world,  brave  boys.”  We 
have  a  respect  for  the  indomitable  spirit  of  this  man. 
He  said  to  himself, — I  shall  walk,  round  the  world  ;  I 
shall  traverse  Europe  and  Asia,  cross  over  to  America 
at  Behring’s  Straits,  and  proceed  down  that  mighty  con- 
tinent  till  I  get  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn.”  He 
kept  this  object  steadily  in  view,  and  nothing  would  di¬ 
vert  him  from  it.  Storms  raged,  but  he  smiled  at  them 
and  walked  op  ; — meridian  suns  glared  down  upon  him 
in  sultry  radiance,  but  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow  and  walked  on ; — robbers  attacked  and  plunder¬ 
ed  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  left  him,  naked  as  he  was, 
he  walked  on  ; — the  luxuries  and  dissipations  of  great 
cities  and  princely  mansions  courted  him,  but  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  keen  blast,  coming  from  the  cold  north, 
and  walked  on  ; — human  habitations  forsook  him,  snow 
and  wild  beasts,  silence  and  solitude,  were  his  only  com¬ 
panions,  but  he  walked  on  and  on,  till  the  echoes  of  far- 
distant  society  rung  not  in  his  ears,  and  he  passed,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  state  of  existence. 

That  Captain  Cochrane  did  not  perambulate  the 
globe,  was  not  his  fault.  He  could  not  get  out  of  Asia  ; 
so,  by  way  of  revenge,  we  suppose,  he  took  to  himself 
a  wife  in  Kamtchatka,  and  came  away  home  again. 
To  walk  back,  however,  only  eight  or  nine  thousand 
miles,  appeared  too  insignificant,  and  he  therefore  made 
a  digression  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  which  afforded 
several  thousand  miles  more  of  healthy  exercise.  Our 
hero  was  not  a  learned  man,  nor  a  very  able  man,  but 
he  had  a  good  stock  cf  sound  common  sense ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  book  is  by  far  the  best  Itinerary 
of  Russia,  Siberian  Tartary,  and  Kamtchatka,  that 
exists.  If  we  ever  were  to  walk  the  length  of  Okotsk, 
or  pay  a  visit  to  our  friends  the  Yakuti  and  Tongousians, 
we  should  never  wish  for  more  than  a  raw  sturgeon  in 
one  pocket,  and  the  Captain’s  book  in  the  other ;  and 
with  these  auxiliaries,  we  should  feel  perfectly  sure  of 
getting  on  delightfully. 

The  Pedestrian  Journey,”  be  it  recollected,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  a  curious  than  a  very  in¬ 
structive  work.  AVe  are  led  on  from  town  to  town,  and 
village  to  village  innumerable,  of  whose  very  existence  no¬ 
body  had  ever  dreamt  before;  and  then,  at  length,  we  come 
into  the  immense  wilderness  of  Siberia,  “  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  so  scattered,  that  five  or  six  hundred  miles  are 
passed  by  travellers  without  seeing  an  individual,  much 
less  any  cultivation,  or  any  works  of  man,  at  all  worthy 
of  description.”  As  Captain  Cochrane  therefore  frank¬ 
ly  confesses,  the  matter  of  interest  is  to  be  compressed 
in  a  small  space ;  for  in  these  remote  regions,  the  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  dress  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  same,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  is  in  general 
productive  of  the  same  results.  We  confess,  however, 
that,  though  here  and  there  the  details  are  a  little  te¬ 
dious,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  derived  very  considerable 
gratification  from  these  volumes.  We  subjoin  one  or 
tw'o  detached  extracts,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  any 
correct  notion  of  the  general  features  of  the  work,  but 
as  passages  which  may  interest  and  amuse.  Of  thead- 
I  vantages  to  be  derived  from  sending  out  Missionaries  to 
I  Siberia,  our  author  writes  sceptically,  and,  we  suspect, 
judiciously 

SIBERIAN  MISSIONARIES. 


Heaven  forgive  them  !  their  w’hole  excursion  I  passed  a  couple  of  days  in  a  most  agreeable  man- 
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ner  with  these  secluded  and  self-devoted  people,  wlio 
have,  indeed,  undertaken  an  arduous  task.  They  Iiavc 
been  established  in  the  present  place  more  than  three 
years ;  during  which  time  they  have  erected  two  neat 
and  homely  dwellings,  with  out-houses,  small  gardens, 
&c.  It  however,  to  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  that  these  very  comfortable  residences  are  to  be 
attributed,  he  having  generously  paid  all  the  expenses, 
and  given  the  society  a  grant  of  land,  free  of  actual  rent 
or  public  service. 

‘‘  Many  journeys  have  been  made  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  form  acquaintances  with  the 
chiefs  and  principal  people,  as  also  with  the  lamas  or 
priests.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that 
these  very  indefatigable  ministers  have  not  been  the  in¬ 
strument  of  converting  one  slnp;le  individual.  Nor  is  it 
probable  they  will ;  for  it  is  only  very  lately  that  the 
Buriats  brought  their  religious  books,  thirty  waggon 
loads,  from  Thibet,  at  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand 
head  of  cattle.  Their  tracts  have  been  received,  but 
have  never,  save  in  a  solitary  instance,  been  looked  in¬ 
to.  Even  their  Buriat  servants  secretly  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  their  masters,  and  only  remain  with  them  for 
the  sake  of  getting  better  food,  with  less  work.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  the  religion  of  the  Buriats  is  of  too 
old  a  date,  and  they  are  of  too  obstinate  a  disposition, 
to  receive  any  change.  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered 
at :  their  own  religious  books  point  out  the  course  they 
pursue;  and  wrhen  the  religion  of  a  people,  wdio  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing,  is  attacked,  and  attempted  to  be 
changed,  by  three  strangers,  it  is  almost  preposterous  to 
expect  any  favourable  result.  For  my  own  part,  so  small 
are  my  hopes  of  their  success,  that  1  do  not  expect  any 
one  Buriat  will  be  really  and  truly  converted :  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  several  may  so  pretend  ;  but,  as  long  as 
they  have  their  own  priests  and  religious  instruction,  so 
long  the  Missionary  Society  will  do  no  more  good  than 
simply  translating  their  works,  and  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  language  useless  to  England.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  humbly  add, — that  what  is  impossible  with  man, 
is  possible  with  God  !  The  field  chosen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Selenga,  is,  no  doubt,  the  very  worst ;  and  this  is 
known  even  to  the  missionaries  ;  but,  I  presume,  it  is  too 
comfortable  a  birth  to  be  given  up.  1  have  every  re¬ 
spect  for  them  personally,  but  really  I  cannot  think  jus¬ 
tice  is  done  to  the  people  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland,  in  squandering  money  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  while  there  are  so  many  poor  and  religiously 
ignorant  in  our  own  empire.  When  we  shall  have  all 
become  good  and  steady  and  wealthy  Christians,  then 
will  be  the  time  to  assist  others ;  and  thus,  in  a  few 
words,  I  bid  adieu  to  the  subject.” — Vol.  2d,  p.  99 — 

_  The  worthy  people  who  live  in  these  northern  re- 
gions  seem  to  enjoy  the  most  tremendous  appetites  ever 
heard  of.  We  earnestly  join  in  the  wish  of  Macbeth, 

!  may  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  !”  The  follow- 
mg,  we  think,  may  be  considered 

SYMPTOMS  or  A  GOOD  APPETITE. 

At  Tabalak  I  had  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  a  child,  whose  age  (as  I  understood  from  the 
who  spoke  some  English  and  less  French) 
td  not  exceed  five  years.  I  had  observed  the  child 
crawling  on  the  floor,  and  scraping  up  with  its  thumb 
e  lallow-grease  which  fell  from  a  lighted  candle,  and 
*J.Tj'red  in  surprise  whether  it  proceeded  from  liunger 
or  liking  of  the  fat.  I  was  told  from  neither,  but  sim- 
P  y  from  the  habit  in  both  Yakuti  and  Tongousi  of  eat- 
I  og  whenever  there  is  food,  and  never  permitting  any 
I  'og  that  can  be  eaten  to  be  lost.  I  gave  the  child  a 
i  nale  made  of  the  most  impure  tallow,  a  second,  and  a 


third,— and  all  were  devoured  w’ith  avidity.  The  steers¬ 
man  then  gave  him  several  pounds  of  sour  frozen  but¬ 
ter  ;  this  also  he  immediately  consumed  ;  lastly,  a  large 
piece  of  yellow  soap  ; — all  went  the  same  road  ;  but  as 
I  was  convinced  that  the  child  w’ould  continue  to  gorge 
as  long  as  it  could  receive  any  thing,  I  begged  my  com¬ 
panion  to  desist  as  I  had  done. 

As  to  the  statement  of  what  a  man  can  or  will  cat, 
cither  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  quite  incredible  ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  fish  or  meat,  from  whatever  animal,  however  putrid 
or  unwholesome,  but  they  will  devour  with  impunity, 
and  the  quantity  only  varies  from  what  they  have,  to 
what  they  can  get.  1  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut  or 
I  a  Tongouse  devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day.  The 
effect  is  very  observable  upon  them,  for,  from  thin  and 
meagre-looking  men,  they  will  become  perfectly  pot¬ 
bellied.  Their  stomachs  must  be  differently  formed 
from  ours,  or  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  drink 
oft*  at  a  draught,  as  they  really  do,  their  tea  and  soup 
scalding  hot,  (so  hot,  at  least,  that  an  European  would 
have  difficulty  in  even  sipping  at  it,)  without  the  least 
inconvenience.  I  have  seen  three  of  these  gluttons  con¬ 
sume  a  rein-deer  at  one  meal ;  nor  are  they  nice  as  to 
the  choice  of  parts  ;  nothing  being  lost,  not  even  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bowels,  which,  with  the  aid  of  fat  and  blood, 
are  converted  into  black  puddings. 

^‘For  an  instance,  in  confirmation  of  this,  no  doubt,  I 
extraordinary  statement,  I  shall  refer  to  the  voyages  of 
the  Russian  admiral,  SaritchefF.  ‘  No  sooner,’  he  says, 

^  had  they  stopped  to  rest  or  spend  the  night,  than  tliey 
had  their  kettle  on  the  fire,  which  they  never  left  until 
they  pursued  their  journey,  spending  tlie  intervals  for 
rest  in  eating,  and,  in  consequence  of  no  sleep,  were 
drowsy  all  the  next  day.’  The  admiral  also  says,  ‘  That 
such  extraordinary  voracity  was  never  attended  with  any 
ill  effects,  although  they  made  a  practice  of  devouring, 
at  one  meal,  what  would  have  killed  any  other  per¬ 
son.  The  labourers,’  the  admiral  says,  ‘  had  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  four  poods,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Eng¬ 
lish  pounds,  of  fat,  and  seventy-two  pounds  of  rye- 
flour  ;  yet  in  a  fortnight  they  complained  of  having  no¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Not  crediting  the  fact,  the  Yakuti  said 
that  one  of  them  was  accustomed  to  consume  at  home, 
in  the  space  of  a  day,  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  hind 
quarter  of  a  large  ox^  iiventij  pounds  of  fat ^  and  a 
proporiionate  quantitff  of  mcllcd  halter  for  his  dtink. 
The  appearance  of  ihc  man  not  justifying  the  assertion, 
the  admiral  had  a  mind  to  try  his  gormandizing  powers, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  had  a  thick  porridge  of  rice 
boiled  down  with  three  pounds  of  butter,  weighing  to¬ 
gether  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  although  the  glutton 
had  already  breakfasted^  yet  did  he  sit  down  to  it  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  consumed  the  whole  without 
stirring  from  the  spot ;  and,  except  that  his  stomach 
betrayed  more  than  ordinary  fulness,  he  showed  no  sign 
of  inconvenience  or  injury,  but  would  have  been  ready 
to  renew  his  gluttony  the  following  day.’  So  much  for 
the  admiral,  on  the  truth  of  whose  account  I  place  per¬ 
fect  reliance.”— VoL  1,  p.  193 — 5. 

We  have  room  left  for  only  a  few  anecdotes  selected 
j  from  different  parts  of  the  w’ork. 

Siberian  Toxvn — Of  all  the  places  I  have  ever  seen, 
bearing  the  name  of  a  city  or  town,  this  is  the  most 
dreary  and  desolate  ;  my  blood  froze  within  me  as  I  be¬ 
held  and  approached  the  place.  All  that  1  have  seen  in 
passing  rocky  or  snowy  sierras  or  passes  in  Spain,  in 
traversing  the  wastes  of  Canada,  or  in  crossing  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  or  Andes  of  North  America,  the  Fyrenees  or  the 
.Vlps,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  desolation  of  the 
scene  around  me  !  Tne  first  considerable  halting-place 
from  Yakutsk,  the  half-way  house,  is  nine  hundred  or 
one  thousand  miles  removed  fioin  a  civilized  place.  Such 
a  spot  gives  name  to  a  commissariat,  and  contains  seven 
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habitations  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  inhabited  seve¬ 
rally  by  two  clergymen,  each  separate,  a  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer,  and  a  second  in  command  ^  a  postmaster, 
a  merchant,  and  an  old  widow.  I  have,  during  my  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  navy,  and  during  a  period  when  seamen  were 
scarce,  seen  a  merchant  ship  with  sixteen  guns,  and  only 
fifteen  men,  but  I  never  before  saw  a  town  with  only 
seven  inhabitants.” 

“  A  Siberian  Liixury.^On  the  3d  of  December  I 
quitted  the  town  of  Zashiversk,  not  ungrateful  for  the 
hospitality  of  its  poor  inhabitants,  who  had  supplied  me 
with  plenty  of  fish,  here  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  which 
to  this  hour  I  remember  as  the  greatest  delicacy  I  have 
ever  tasted.  Spite  of  our  prejudices,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  the  melting  of  raw  fish  in  the  mouth ; 
oysters,  clotted  cream,  or  the  finest  jelly  in  the  world,  is 
nothing  to  it ;  nor  is  it  only  a  small  quantity  that  may 
be  eaten  of  this  precious  commodity.  I  myself  have 
finished  a  whole  fish,  which,  in  its  frozen  state,  might 
have  weighed  two  or  three  pounds,  and,  with  black  bis¬ 
cuit,  and  a  glass  of  rye-brandy,  have  defied  either  na¬ 
ture  or  art  to  prepare  a  better  meal.  It  is  cut  up  or 
shaved  into  slices  with  a  sharp  knife,  from  head  to  tail, 
and  thence  derives  the  name  of  stroganlna  ;  to  complete 
the  luxury  only  salt  and  pepper  were  wanting.” 

‘‘  French  Patriotism. — At  Ustkamenogorsk  I  again 
partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  commandant,  a  French¬ 
man  ;  his  name  is  Delancourt,  and  he  has  been  thirty- 
five  years  in  Siberia,  doing  any  thing  or  nothing ;  being 
one  of  those  feeble  but  respectable  individuals,  of  whom 
there  are  several,  that  are  supported  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Russian  government.  In  him  I  saw  the  first  instance 
of  a  Frenchman’s  forgetting  his  own  country ;  he  seemed 
entirely  divested  of  the  patriotic  afiection  which  that 
fickle  nation  are  supposed  to  possess,  but  w  hich,  perhaps, 
generally  exists  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  as 
wherever  a  Frenchman  can  do  best,  there  he  will  settle. 
I  asked  him  if  he  ever  intended  to  return  to  France  ? 
Ilis  reply  was,  that  ^  France  was  nothing  to  him.’  I 
asked  him  why  ?  He  looked  at  his  wife  and  large  fa¬ 
mily  of  marriageable  daughters,  shrugged  up  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  said,  ‘  Que  voulez  vous  que  j’y  fasse  ?’  and, 
heaving  a  sigh,  left  the  room.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
teeth,  he  was  still  a  Frenchman,  for  the  first  words  upon 
his  return  were,  ‘  Ma  pauvre  France  !’  I  had  touched 
a  tender  string,  and,  although  he  is  now  resigned  to  his 
fate,  he  says  that  he  has  been  a  ‘  bete  ’  for  marrying, 
and  begetting  an  entail  which  he  cannot  quit.  His  so¬ 
ciety,  during  the  few  hours  that  I  enjoyed  it,  was  very 
agreeable.” 

Russian  Civility. — Among  other  proofs  of  their 
civility,  or  rather  of  the  interest  which  Russians  take  in 
foreigners,  as  well  as  the  means  they  have  of  making 
themselves  understood,  one  very  strong  one  occurred  to 
me  in  a  small  village.  I  had  learned  so  much  of  the 
language  as  to  know  that  kchorosho  is  the  Russian  word 
for  welly  but  not  that  kchiido  was  the  translation  for 
had,  J\Iy  host,  being  a  good  sort  of  a  blunt  fellow,  was 
discoursing  upon  the  impropriety  of  travelling  as  I  did. 
As  1  could  not  comprehend  him,  I  was  impatient  to  go  ; 
but  he  persisted  in  detaining  me  till  he  had  made  me 
understand  the  meaning  of  kchudo.  ]\Iy  extreme  stu¬ 
pidity  offered  a  powerful  barrier  to  his  design  ;  but  a 
smart  slap  on  one  cheek  and  a  kiss  on  the  other,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  words  kchudo  and  hchoroshoy  soon  cured 
my  dulness,  and  I  laughed  heartily  in  spite  of  this  mode 
of  instruction.” 

We  are  sorry  poor  Cochrane  is  dead.  If  disembodied 
spirits  carry  their  earthly  propensities  with  them  into 
other  spheres,  he  is  at  this  moment  walking  at  the  rate 
of  tour  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  through  some  of  the 
comets  or  fixed  stars. 
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TRADITIONARY  NOTICES  OP  THE  COUNTESS 

OF  STAIR. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rem 
bellionsy'*  the  Traditions  of  Edinburghy'  ^c. 

Of  this  venerable  lady,  who  presided  over  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  of  Edinburgh  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century,  some  curious  traditionary  anecdotes  are  pre¬ 
served,  which  may  perhaps  amuse  the  people  of  an  age 
so  different  from  that  in  which  she  flourished. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  James,  second  Earl 
of  Loudoun,  and  consequently  was  grand-daughter  to 
that  stern  old  Earl,  who  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Covenant,  and  who  was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War. 
While  very  young,  (about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,)  she  was  married  to  James,  first  Viscount 

P - ,  a  nobleman  of  very  dissolute  character,  and, 

what  was  worse,  of  an  extremely  unhappy  temper.  Her 
ladyship,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  her  grandfather  in  her, 
could  have  managed  most  men  with  great  ease,  by  dint 
of  superior  intellect  and  force  of  character ;  but  the 

cruelty  of  Lord  P - was  too  much  for  her.  He  treat- 

ed  her  so  barbarously,  that  she  had  even  occasion  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  he  would  some  day  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
One  morning,  during  the  time  when  she  was  labouring 
under  this  dreadful  anticipation,  she  was  dressing  her¬ 
self  in  her  chamber,  near  an  open  window,  when  his 
lordship  entered  the  room  behind  her,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.  He  had  opened  the  door  softly,  and, 
although  his  face  indicated  a  resolution  of  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  nature,  he  still  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  approach 
her  with  the  utmost  caution.  Had  she  not  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  and  figure  in  her  glass,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  approached  near  enough  to  execute 
his  bloody  purpose,  before  she  was  aware,  or  could  have 
taken  any  measures  to  save  herself.  Fortunately,  she 
perceived  him  in  time  to  leap  out  of  the  open  window 
into  the  street.  Half-dressed  as  she  was,  she  imme¬ 
diately,  by  a  very  laudable  exertion  of  her  natural  good 
sense,  went  to  the  house  of  Lord  P_’s  mother,  where 
she  told  her  story,  and  demanded  protection.  That  pro¬ 
tection  was  at  once  extended  ;  and,  it  being  now  thought 
vain  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  they  never  afterwards 
lived  together. 

Lord  P-—  soon  afterwards  went  abroad.  During 
his  absence,  a  foreign  conjuror,  or  fortune-teller,  came  to 
Edinburgh,  professing,  among  many  other  wonderful 
accomplishments,  to  be  able  to  inform  any  person  of  the 
present  condition  or  situation  of  any  other  person,  at 
whatever  distance,  in  whom  the  applicant  might  be  in¬ 
terested.  liady  P  " who  had  lost  all  trace  of  her 
husband,  was  incited,  by  curiosity,  to  go  with  a  female 
friend  to  the  lodgings  of  this  person  in  the  Canongate, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  regarding  his  motions.  It 
was  at  night ;  and  the  two  ladies  went,  with  the  tartan 
screens  or  plaids  of  their  servants  drawn  over  their  faces, 
by  way  of  disguise.  Lady  P — —  having  described  the 
individual  in  whose  fate  she  was  interested,  and  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  what  he  was  at  present  doing, 
the  conjuror  led  her  to  a  large  mirror,  in  which  she  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived  the  appearance  of  the  inside  of  a  church, 
with  a  marriage-party  arranged  near  the  altar.  To  her  in¬ 
finite  astonishment,  she  recognised  in  the  shadowy  bride¬ 
groom  no  other  than  her  husband.  Lord  P - -  The 

magical  scene  thus  so  strangely  displayed  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  picture  ;  or,  if  so,  it  was  rather  like  the  live 
pictures  of  the  stage,  than  the  dead  and  immovable  de* 
lineations  of  the  pencil.  It  admitted  of  additions  to  the 
persons  represented,  and  of  a  progress  of  action.  As  the  , 
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ladv  gazed  on  it,  the  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  seemed 
to  proceed.  The  necessary  arrangements  had,  at  last, 
been  all  made  ;  the  priest  seemed  to  have  pronounced  the 
preliminary  service ;  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  bidding 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  join  hands  ;  when  suddply  a 
ntleman,  for  whom  the  rest  seemed  to  have  waited  a 

^nsiderable  time,  and  in  whom  Lady  P -  thought 

she  recognised  a  brother  of  her  own,  then  abroad,  en¬ 
tered  the  church,  and  made  hurriedly  towards  the  party. 
The  aspect  of  this  person  was  at  first  only  that  of  a 
friend  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and 
who  hU  come  too  late ;  but,  as  he  advanced  to  the  party, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  figure  was  altered 
very  considerably.  He  stopped  short,  his  face  assumed 
a  wrathful  expression,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  lie  rushed 
up  to  the  bridegroom,  who  also  drew  his  weapon.  The 
whole  scene  then  became  quite  tumultuous  and  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  almost  immediately  after  vanished  entirely 

away. 

When  Lady  P - got  home,  she  wrote  a  minute  nar¬ 

rative  of  the  whole  transaction,  taking  particular  care  to 
note  the  day  and  hour  when  she  had  seen  the  mysterious 
vision.  This  narrative  she  sealed  up  in  presence  of  a 
witness,  and  then  deposited  it  in  one  of  her  drawers. 
Soon  afterwards,  her  brother  returned  from  his  travels, 
and  came  to  visit  her.  She  asked  if,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  he  had  happened  to  see  or  hear  any  thing 
of  Lord  P  The  young  man  only  answered  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  he  wished  he  might  never  again  hear  the  name 
of  that  detested  personage  mentioned.  Lady  P - ,  how¬ 

ever,  questioned  him  so  closely,  that  he  at  last  confessed 
having  met  his  lordship,  and  that  under  very  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Having  spent  some  time  at  one  of  the  Dutch 
cities,— it  was  either  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam, — he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  rich  merchant,  who  had  a  very 
beautiful  daughter,  his  only  child,  and  the  heiress  of  his 
enormous  fortune.  One  day  his  friend,  the  merchant, 
informed  him  that  his  daughter  was  about  to  be  married 
to  a  Scottish  gentleman,  who  had  lately  come  to  reside 
there.  The  nuptials  were  to  take  place  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  countryman  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  he  was  invited  to  the  wedding.  He  went  accord¬ 
ingly,  was  a  little  too  late  for  the  commencement  of  the 
ceremony,  but,  fortunately,  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  ' 
union  of  an  amiable  young  lady  to  the  greatest  monster 
alive  in  human  shape — his  own  brother-in-law,  Lord 
P _ f 

Although  liady  P - had  proved  her  willingness  to  1 

believe  in  the  magical  delineations  of  the  mirror,  by 
writing  down  an  account  of  them,  yet  she  was  so  much 
surprised  and  confounded  by  discovering  them  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  fact,  that  she  almost  fainted  away.  Some¬ 
thing,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  ascertained.  Did 
Lord  P —  ,’s  attempted  marriage  take  place  exactly  at 
the  same  time  with  her  visit  to  the  conjuror  ?  To  certify 
this,  she  asked  her  brother  on  what  day  the  circumstance 
which  he  related  took  place.  Having  been  informed,  she 
took  out  her  key,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  her  cham- 
her,  to  open  a  drawer  which  she  described,  and  to  bring 
her  a  sealed  packet  which  he  would  find  in  that  drawer. 
He  did  as  he  was  desired,  when,  the  packet  being  open¬ 
ed,  it  was  discovered  that  Lady  P - had  seen  the  sha¬ 

dowy  representation  of  her  husband’s  abortive  nuptials, 
evening  they  were  transacted  in  reality. 

This  story,  with  all  its  strange  and  supernatural  cir- 
may  only  excite  a  smile  in  the  incredulous 
*^odern.  All  that  the  narrator  can  say  in  its  favour,  is 
simply  this  ;  it  fell  out  in  the  hands  of  honourable  men 
^  women,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  an  intention 
^^pose  on  the  credulity  of  their  friends  ;  it  referred 
^  circumstance  wdiich  the  persons  concerned  had  the 
reason  in  the  world  for  raising  a  story  about ;  and 
universally  believed  by  the  contemporaries 
®  P^^*^cipal  personages,  and  by  the  generation  which 
ceeued.  It  was  one  of  the  stock  traditionary  stories 


of  the  mother  of  a  distinguished  modern  novelist ;  a  lady 
whose  rational  good  sense  and  strength  of  mind  were 
only  equalled  by  the  irreproachable  purity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  her  character. 

It  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  known  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  that  the  author  of  Waverley”  has  wrought  up  the 
incident  into  a  beautiful  fictitious  tale,  intitled  My 
Aunt  Margaret’s  Mirror,”  which  appears  in  the  Keep¬ 
sake”  for  1829  ;  affording  another  proof  of  the  slight 
foundations  upon  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  rears  bis  splen¬ 
did  superstructures  of  fable,  and  from  what  shadowy 
hints  of  character  he  occasionally  works  out  his  most 
noble  and  most  natural  portraitures. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  the  following 
amusing  traditionary  reminiscence  of Beau  Forrester,” 
the  gentleman  to  whose  shoulders  the  author  of  My 
Aunt  Margaret’s  Mirror”  has  chosen  to  transfer  all  the 

guilt  of  the  Viscount  P - .  Beau  Forrester,  although 

indulging  in  the  extreme  of  what  is  now  called  dandyism, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  sense.  He  evinces 
considerable  gravity,  and  correctness  of  thought,  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  tract  which  he  published,  and  which  is  now  generally 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  common  editions  of  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  Advice  to  his  Son,”  intitled,  “  The  Polite  Philo¬ 
sopher.”  That  he  w^as,  at  the  time,  a  despiser,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  of  the  distinction  which  he  acquired  as  leader 
of  fashions  among  the  young  men  of  his  day ;  and,  also, 
that  he  held  his  v/orshippers  in  some  contempt,  seems  to 
be  proved  by  an  anecdote  which  I  have  heard  related  by 
old  gentlemen  of  the  last  century.  In  his  time,  (the  reign 
of  George  the  Second,)  gentlemen  sometimes  wore  their 
natural  hair  at  great  length,  and  nicely  dressed  ;  and,  at 
other  times,  as  fashion  changed,  cut  it  all  aw'ay,  and  as¬ 
sumed  prodigious  periwigs.  Resolving  to  play  a  trick 
upon  his  herd  of  imitators,  the  Beau,  one  day,  sudden¬ 
ly  appeared  in  public  w  ith  a  grand  Rainilies,  instead  of 
the  long-flowing  natural  ringlets  which  he  had  exhibited 
for  a  considerable  time  befor:.  Of  course,  the  barbers 
were  all  immediately  worried  to  death  for  Ramilies  wigs ; 
and,  in  less  than  a  v/eek,  there  was  not  a  single  live  hair 
to  be  seen  in  the  Parliament  Close,  the  High  Street,  the 
Castle- Hill,  or  any  other  fashionable  promenade  about 
Edinburgh : — from  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  was  barren. 
Whenever  the  Beau  perceived  that  the  whole  crop  was 
fairly  cut  and  carved^  in  the  coolest  manner  imaginable, 
he  doffed  his  peruke,  and,  all  at  once,  to  the  astonishment 
and  mortification  of  hundreds,  reappeared  with  his  own 
hair,  as  fresh  and  long  as  ever,  it  having  been  concealed 
all  the  time  under  his  w'ig.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
or  even  to  hint  at  the  extent  of  ridicule  with  which  this 
happy  piece  of  waggery  overwhelmed  the  scrvinn  pccus 
of  Beau  Forrester. 

Lord  P - died  in  170G,  leaving  a  widow  who  could 

scarcely  be  expected  to  mourn  for  him.  She  was  still  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  and  might  have  procured 
her  choice  among  twenty  better  matches.  Such,  Jiow- 
ever,  was  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  the  married  state 
from  her  first  husband,  that  she  made  a  resolution  never 
again  to  become  a  wife.  She  kept  her  resolution  for  many 
years,  and  probably  would  have  done  so  till  the  day  of 
her  death,  but  for  a  very  singular  circumstance.  The 
celebrated  Earl  of  Stair,  who  resided  in  Edinburgh  du¬ 
ring  the  greater  part  of  twenty  years  which  he  spent  in 
retirement  from  all  official  employments,  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  her  ladyship,  and  earnestly  sued  for  her  hand. 
If  she  could  have  relented  in  favour  of  any  man,  it  would 
have  been  in  favour  of  one  who  had  acquired  so  much 
public  honour,  and  who  possessed  so  much  private  worth. 
But  she  declared  also  to  him  her  resolution  of  remain¬ 
ing  unmarried.  In  his  desperation,  he  resolved  upon 
an  expedient  by  which  he  might  obviate  her  scruples, 
but  which  was  certainly  improper  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  By  dint  of  bribes  to  her  domestics,  he  got  him¬ 
self  insinuated,  over  night,  into  a  small  room  in  her 
ladyship’s  house,  where  she  used  to  say  lier  prayers 
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every  morning,  and  the  window  of  which  looked  out  up¬ 
on  the  principal  street  of  the  city.  At  this  window, 
when  the  morning  was  a  little  advanced,  he  showed  him- 
self,  cn  deshabille^  to  the  people  passing  along  the  street; 
an  exhibition  which  threatened  to  have  such  a  fatal  ef¬ 
fect  upon  her  ladyship’s  reputation,  that  she  saw  fit  to 
accept  of  him  for  a  husband. 

She  was  more  happy  as  Countess  of  Stair  than  she  had 

been  as  Lady  P - .  Yet  her  new  husband  had  one 

failing,  which  occasioned  her  much  and  frequent  uneasi¬ 
ness.  Like  all  other  gentlemen  at  that  period,  he  some¬ 
times  indulged  over  much  in  the  bottle.  When  ele¬ 
vated  with  liquor,  his  temper,  contrary  to  the  general 
case,  was  by  no  means  improved.  Thus,  on  his  reaching 
home,  after  any  little  debauch,  he  generally  had  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  wife,  and  sometimes  even  treated  her  person 
with  violence.  On  one  particular  occasion,  when  quite 
transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  he  gave  her  so 
severe  a  blow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  immediately  after  fell 
asleep,  altogether  unconscious  of  what  he  had  done.  Lady 
Stair  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  a  tumult  of 
bitter  and  poignant  feeling,  that  she  made  no  attempt  to 
bind  up  her  little  wound.  She  sat  down  on  a  sofa  near 
her  torpid  husband,  and  wept  and  bled  till  morning. 
W’^hen  his  lordship  awoke,  and  perceived  her  dishevelled 
and  bloody  figure,  he  was  surprised  to  the  last  degree, 
and  eagerly  inquired  how  she  came  to  be  in  such  an  un¬ 
usual  condition  ?  She  answered  by  detailing  to  him  the 
whole  history  of  his  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
which  stung  him  so  deeply  with  regret, — for  he  was  a 
nobleman  of  the  most  generous  feelings, — that  he  in¬ 
stantly  vowed  to  his  wife  never  afterwards  to  take  any 
species  of  drink,  except  what  was  first  passed  through 
her  hands.  This  vow  he  kept  most  scrupulously  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  never  afterwards  sat  in  any 
convivial  company  where  his  lady  could  not  attend  to 
sanction  his  potations  with  her  permission.  Whenever 
he  gave  any  entertainment,  she  always  sat  next  him  and 
filled  his  wine,  till  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  retire  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  he  drank  only  from  a  certain  quantity  which 
she  had  first  laid  aside. 

The  Earl  of  Stair  died  in  the  year  1747>  (at  Queens- 
berry  House,  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,)  leaving 
her  ladyship  again  a  widow.  She  lived  all  the  rest  of 
her  life,  in  dotarial  state,  at  Edinburgh  ;  where  a  close, 
or  alley,  in  which  she  resided,  still  bears  her  name.  She 
died  in  the  year  17o9. 


SCIENCE. 


POPITLAR  REMARKS  ON  COMETS,  AND  OTHER 
CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament 
showeth  hU  handy  work.** 

Psalms  of  David. 

The  modem  theory  of  comets  has  pretty  clearly  es¬ 
tablished,  that  these  apparently  flaming  bodies,  which 
were  so  long  believed  to  be  immense  balls  of  fire,*  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  worlds  inhabited  by  beings  in  every 
respect  like  ourselves,  possessing  vegetables  similar  to 
our  own,  and  suffering  no  sensible  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  on  advancing  from  the  distance  of  11,200,000,000 
miles  from  the  sun,  to  within  a  third  part  of  the  semi- 
diameter  of  that  luminary.  That  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  to  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the  weight  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  this  theory,  it  will  be  necessary 

♦  Sir  Isaac  Newton  computetl  the  heat  of  the  comet,  seen  by 
him  in  1080,  to  be  iiOUO  limes  hotter  ihan  red-hot  iron. 


to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  nature 
of  heat. 

Although  the  sun  is  the  great  fountain  of  light,  the 
heat  upon  its  surface  is  probably  not  greater  than  that 
of  our  own  globe  ;  for,  as  caloric  is  given  out  when  wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  into  acids  or  alcohol,  so  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is,  in  all  likelihood,  produced  by  the  rays  of  light 
mingling  with,  or  passing  through,  our  atmosphere.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  will  always  be  found,  that  as  the  air 
increases  in  rarity,  the  heat  decreases  in  intensity,  and 
vice  versa  ; — that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere 

eternal  cold  exists  in  the  most  brilliant  sunshine ; _ that 

the  denser  the  air,  the  greater  the  heat ; — and,  finally, 
that  the  ocean  would  be  congealed  into  a  solid  w^aste  of 
ice,  were  there  no  atmosphere  surrounding  the  world 
though  the  beams  of  a  luminary,  a  thousand  times 
brighter  than  our  orb  of  day,  shone  upon  it. 

Although  the  coast  of  Peru  is  one  of  the  hottest  cli¬ 
mates  in  the  world,  those  who  gradually  ascend  the 
Cordilleras  from  it,  observe  that  the  heat  progressively 
decreases  ;  so  that  when  they  have  got  to  the  valley  of 
Quito,  at  the  height  of  about  1400  toises  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  thermometer,  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
year,  scarcely  rises  13  or  14  degrees  above  Zero.  If 
they  ascend  still  higher,  this  temperature  is  succeeded 
by  a  severe  winter ;  and  when  they  get  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  about  2400  toises,  they  meet  with  no¬ 
thing,  even  under  the  equinoctial  line,  but  eternal  ice, 
.Some  philosophers,  it  is  true,  account  for  the  decrease 
of  temperature,  by  arguing  that  the  warmth  which  is 
experienced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  merely  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun,  but  of  several  causes  united  ;  and 
in  particular,  that  the  heat  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is 
owing  to  the  reflection  and  absorption  of  the  sun’s  rays 
from,  and  into,  the  ground.  But  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  does  not  seem  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  re¬ 
fers  it  to  the  comparative  rarity  or  density  of  the  air. 
To  illustrate  the  subject,  let  us  have  recourse  to  one  or 
two  simple  experiments ; — Place  a  piece  of  ice  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  exhaust  the  atmosphere, 
and  transmit  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  a  burning  mirror 
or  convex  lens  upon  the  ice,  within  the  receiver — the 
brilliant  focus  will  be  seen  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
congealed  mass.  Allow  the  mirror  or  lens  to  remain, 
and  admit  the  air ;  the  ice  will  then  immediately  begin 
to  melt.  Again,  place  a  piece  of  ice  in  a  transparent 
receiver,  and  let  the  air  be  compressed  ;  the  frozen  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  observed  to  dissolve  rapidly,  without  any 
other  assistance  than  the  beams  of  day  passing  through 
the  condensed  medium.  Again,  let  us  suppose  a  globe 
of  sand-stone  to  represent  the  earth  ;  a  flagon,  the  sun, 
and  a  quart  of  alcohol  in  it,  the  light  of  the  sun ;  pour 
the  spirit  from  the  flagon,  (or  light  from  the  sun,)  upon 
the  ball  of  sand-stone,  until  it  be  quite  saturated— still 
there  will  be  no  heat ;  but  suppose  this  sphere  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  (we  shall  call  it)  an  atmosphere  of  water, 
immediately  upon  the  alcohol  mingling  with  the  water, 
heat  would  be  evolved ;  the  globe  would  absorb  the 
warmth  from  its  atmosphere  ;  and  while  the  stream  of 
spirit,  falling  from  ^the  flagon  upon  the  sphere,  was 
cold  as  ice,  the  water  around  the  ball  would  be  of  a 
pleasant,  and  even  holy  temperature.*  It  is  exactly  so 
with  the  sun  and  its  light,  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 
As  oceans  of  alcohol  alone  could  afford  no  warmth  to 
the  globe  of  sand-stone,  so  we  might  look  in  vain  for 
heat  without  air,  though  oceans  of  light  enveloped  tlie 
world  a  thousand  times  denser  than  what  is  now  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  orb  of  day. 

For  a  similar  cause,  the  planet  Mercury,  having  a 

♦  Sulphuric  acid  has  such  an  affinity  for  water,  that  Jhey  will 
unite  in  any  proportion ;  and  the  combination  takes  place  w 
the  production  of  an  intense  heat.  When  four  parts,  by  wcig”  * 
of  the  acid  are  suddenly  mixed  with  one  of  water,  ^the  temper 
ture  of  the  mixture  rises,  according  to  Dr  lire,  to  500^^  f  • 
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less  atmosphere,  and  the  Georgium  Sidiis  a  much  great- 
^  than  that  which  encircles  our  world,  the  medium  of 
heat  may  be  alike  in  both ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  the 
earer  the  planets  are  to  the  sun,  the  lesser  will  be  their 
atmospheres;  the  further  removed,  the  greater.  Our 
own  earth,  by  losing  a  part  of  its  surrounding  air,  might 
he  placed  in  the  system,  where  Mercury  now  is,  without 
any  inconvenience  to  its  inhabitants  ;  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  were  the  atmospheres  increased,  it  might  revolve, 
with  the  same  comfort  to  mankind,  in  the  orbit  of  the 
Georgian  planet. 

These  things  being  premised,  the  phenomenon  of 
comets  and  their  tails  will  be  more  easily  understood. 

In  considering  the  eccentric  orbits  of  comets,  some 
such  train  of  thought  as  the  following  may  be  supposed 
to  pass  through  our  minds : — It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  a  single  atom  in  creation  was  made  in  vain  ;  yet 
what  sort  of  beings  can  inhabit  worlds,  that  are  at  one 
time  in  regions  of  the  most  perishing  cold,  at  another 
in  those  of  devouring  fire  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
means  may  have  been  devised  to  avoid  these  extremes  ? 
Could  not  the  atmospheres  of  the  comets  be  increased 
and  decreased,  as  they  recede  from,  and  advance  towards, 
the  sun  ?  Does  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  as  they 
approach  the  sun,  not  cause  their  atmospheres  to  stream 
off  from  the  nucleus,  and  form  a  sort  of  tail  behind, 
which  may  again  surround  them  as  they  recede  from 
our  system  ?  Are  streams,  or  tails,  in  point  of  fact,  seen 
issuing  from  these  luminaries  ?  And  if  so,  are  they  in¬ 
variably  turned  from  the  sun  ?  Do  they  increase  as  the 
comet  approaches  that  orb,  and  do  they  gradually  sur¬ 
round  it  as  it  recedes  from  the  planetary  system  ?  8o 
far  as  science  has  yet  gone,  all  these  questions  may  be 
most  satisfactorily  answered. 

When  a  comet  is  in  its  aphelion,  or  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun,  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  its  enor¬ 
mous  atmosphere;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  be  they  ever  so  feeble,  in  passing  through 
such  a  dense  medium,  will  create  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  heat  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
even  at  that  immeasurable  distance.  Bailly  remarks, 
(vide  Hist.  d’Astron.  iii,  257* )  that  were  the  comet  of 
1680,  in  its  aphelion,  138  times  more  remote  from  the 
8un  than  the  earth,  it  would  receive  five  or  (taking  the 
refraction  occasioned  by  its  dense  atmosphere  into  con¬ 
sideration)  six  times  as  much  light  from  the  sun  as  we 
do  from  the  full  moon.  As  the  comet  approaches  the 
sun  the  coma  commences  streaming  from  the  head,  and 
as  the  velocity  of  the  motion  increases,  the  tail  increases 
in  length  also.  In  so  doing,  the  superabundant  atmos¬ 
phere  is  thrown  off,  and  the  same  medium  of  heat  ex¬ 
perienced  throughout  all  the  comet’s  orbit.  But  as  light 
issues  from  the  sun  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity, 
the  tail  of  the  comet  will  be  entangled  therein,  and  flow 
from  the  sun  as  a  banner  does  when  playing  loosely  be¬ 
fore  the  wind.  Gradually  as  the  comet  advances  to  the 
verge  of  the  planetary  system,  its  tail  will  begin  to  sur¬ 
round  it,  and  as  it  travels  through  the  chilly  depths  of 
space,  the  more,  and  yet  the  more,  will  it  be  enveloped 
m  Us  atmospheric  mantle — to  compare  small  things 
with  great— just  as  a  person  in  travelling  from  the  equa- 
the  pole  would  gradually  increase  his  ap- 

It  will  now  appear  evident  that  the  periods  of  the 
comets  might  be  pretty  correctly  calculated  by  obser- 
their  tails,  and  distances  from(the  sun ; 
1st,  That  those  comets  which  have  the  longest 
are  furthest  from  the  central  orb  in  their 
I  ^hons,  must  also  have  the  greatest  orbits,  conse- 
'  adv*'^  ^  longest  periods.  2dly,  That  those  which 
be  *^oarer  the  luminary,  with  very  long  trains,  will 
hav  order.  3dly,  That  the  comets  which 

I  .?  shorter  comas  and  are  far  from  the  sun  in  their 

I  short ^  fhird.  4thly,  That  those  which  have 

I  cr  trains,  and  are  nearest  the  sun,  will  have  the 


least  orbits  and  periods.*  It  appears,  moreover,  that 
the  planets  have  atmospheres  in  proportion  to  their  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  sun  itself,  by  having 
a  very  rare  and  thin  atmosphere  under  its  phosphores¬ 
cent  mantle,  (which  will  float  on  the  air  as  oil  does  on 
water,)  may  be  the  abode  of  beings  in  every  respect  si¬ 
milar  to  ourselves,  with  this  difference,  that  as  they  in¬ 
habit  the  greatest  and  noblest  orb  in  our  system,  they 
are  perhaps  more  worthy  of  enjoying  that  blessing. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  it  may  further  be 
remarked,  that  it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  every 
planet  in  the  system  urns  originally  a  comet ;  and  that 
every  comet  xvill  finally  beeome  a  planet.  As  the  sun  is 
the  largest  orb,  and  moreover  the  centre  of  our  system, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  came  into  existence  first. 
Before  the  sun  was  created,  an  ethereal  medium,  like  a 
great  mist,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pervaded  all  space, 
and  that  at  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  centres  of  attrac¬ 
tion  were  pointed  out  in  the  embryo  of  creation,  to  which 
the  surrounding  particles  of  matter  approximated  and 
formed  nehnla’^  which  in  process  of  time  acquired  such 
a  degree  of  density,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  affected 
by  the  laws  of  attraction.  The  gravitating  mass  would 
then  move  towards  the  nearest  body,  with  a  velocity 
increasing  as  the  distance  decreased,  until  the  more  at¬ 
tenuated  portion  of  the  nebulous  matter  streamed  off 
from  the  denser  nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  tail.  At  their  first 
outset  these  new  bodies  would  move  in  straight  lines  to¬ 
wards  their  attracting  sources ;  but,  as  there  exists  a 
power  of  repulsion,  as  well  as  of  attraction,  in  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  they  would  be  unable  to  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  suns  previously  existing,  and, 
like  comets,  would  perform  their  semicircle  round  the 
luminaries,  and  thence  be  repelled  into  the  depths  of 
space.  When  the  effect  of  this  action  had  ceased,  (which 
would  take  place  when  they  were  in  their  aphelion)  they 
would  again  be  attracted,  and  again  repelled  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  at  every  revolution  the  density  of  their 
nucli  would  be  increased —the  length  of  their  tails 
shortened — and  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits  diminish¬ 
ed — in  a  word,  that  they  would  gradually  become 
planets,  and  move  round  their  respective  suns  in  regular 
circles.  Thus  does  it  seem  not  unlikely,  that  every 
planet  in  the  solar  system  has  originally  been  a  vapour 
— a  nebula — a  ^cornet :  and  that  every  comet  will  fi¬ 
nally  become  a  planet.  To  give  still  greater  strength 
to  this  hypothesis  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  : — 
Firsts  the  indefatigable  Sir  William  Herschel  has  dis¬ 
covered  no  less  than  2000  nebula? — and  since  these  are 
visible  to  the  eye  of  man,  how  prodigious,  how  infinite, 
must  be  the  number  scattered  throughout  the  universe  ! 
and  these  nebulaj  bear  such  a  resemblance  to  the  distant 
comets,  that  they  have  frequently  been  confounded. 
Secondly y  several  comets  have  been  seen  with  no  nu¬ 
cleus  whatever,  presenting  only  a  slight  thickening  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  which  was  so  translucent  that  the  stars 
were  distinctly  seen  through  the  very  centre ;  while  others 
have  been  visible  with  a  solid  nucleus  of  2000  miles  in 
diameter— nay,  history  records  comets  that  have  appear¬ 
ed  as  large  as  the  sun,  (vide  Seneca,  N.  Q.  1.  7?  c.  15.) 
and  authors,  seeking  for  a  natural  cause,  have  attri¬ 
buted  the  darkness  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  occasioned  by  such  a  comet  passing 
between  him  and  the  earth.  Thirdly the  tails  of  co¬ 
mets  are  generally  a  little  concave  towards  the  sun  ;  the 
fixed  stars  are  always  visible  through  them,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  so  brilliant  that  they  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  during  full  moon,  and  even  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Fourthly,  there  are  three  instances  of  comets 
actually  revolving  within  the  limits  of  our  planetary 
system :  1st,  the  comet  of  Enckc,  which  never  passes 


♦  The  diameter  of  the  comet,  first  seen  at  Lausanne,  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  15th  December  1741,  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
earth,  and  its  tail  was  no  less  than  23  millions  of  miles. 
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the  orbit  of  Jupiter:  2d,  the  comet  of  Gambart,  which 
travels  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  same 
planet  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  ,  and  Sd, 
the  well-known  comet  of  1770,  which  in  its  present 
movements  never  goes  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus#* 

If  these  phenomena  serve  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
now  advanced,  the  work  of  creation  may  be  considered 
as  still  going  on  in  the  heavens, — and  the  foundations 
only  of  innumerable  orbs  are  yet  laid  on  the  bosom  of 
space.  The  Almighty  is  still  at  w^ork  in  the  illimitable 
fields  of  ether :  in  the  boundless  regions  of  infinity ; 
and  every  day,  every  hour,  new  worlds  are  perhaps 
springing  into  existence  ! 


others  of  the  higher  orders,  distinguished  for  taste  in 
the  arts,  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  it.  The  artist 
was  formerly  employed  upon  the  Monas ticon. 

The  only  tiling  approaching  to  literary  news  is  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  journal,  en, 
titled  the  Ecclesiastic,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  8teb. 
bing.  It  professes  to  be  a  religious  and  family  paper 
and  its  motto  is  taken  from  IMatthew,  5th  chapter,  44th 
verse.  The  Ecclesiastic  hath  a  most  slumberous  aspect 
and  like  many  excellent  things,  is  easier  praised  than 
read. 

I  am  just  about  witnessing  the  first  representation  of 
a  comedy,  in  three  acts,  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  The  Widows  Bewitched.  If  it  be  half  as  mirth, 
inspiring  as  the  Beaux  Stratagem  at  the  same  theatre 
it  shall  have  my  voice  for  a  six  weeks’  repetition. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  IV. 

[Wb  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  these  Letters  will  be 
continued  regularly  once  a  fortnight.] 

On  Saturday  last,  I  was  admitted  to  the  private  view 
of  the  works  of  Modern  Art  at  the  British  Institution. 
The  exhibition  is,  on  the  whole,  considered  superior  to 
that  of  last  year.  IMany  of  the  pictures,  however,  have 
already  been  before  the  public,  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Suffolk-street  Rooms ;  and  what  adds  to  the 
offence,  these  are  honoured  witli  situations,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  belonged  more  properly  to  others  shown 
for  the  first  time.  Those  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
matter,  have  left  themselves  no  apology,  as  they  have  set 
forth  in  the  catalogue  that  many  creditable  pictures 
were  returned  for  want  of  room.  The  number  of  paint¬ 
ings  is  532 — there  arc  9  specimens  of  sculpture. 

From  some  preparatory  announcements,  expectation 
was  considerably  on  tiptoe  as  to  this  exhibition,  and  I 
confess  that  I  for  one  have  been  disappointed.  In  the 
highest  department  of  art,  there  is  not  a  single  good 
feature — scarcely  even  an  attempt  of  the  kind ;  and  of 
the  poetical  character,  there  are  but  few.  Neither  is 
there  any  overflow  of  portraits — for  which  there  is  scope 
for  gratitude  ; — but  of  the  Dutch  school,  the  scenes  and 
groups  in  domestic  life,  there  is  a  multitude.  Whether 
British  genius  will  gain  by  descending  to  the  taste  of 
the  Belgian  swamps,  is,  to  my  simple  perception,  ex- 
j  ceedingly  problematical.  Doubtless,  this  class  of  pro¬ 
ductions  is  most  acceptable  to  the  cash  critics  who  dwell 
city-wards — and  the  artists  know,  and,  per  force,  take 
advantage  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  I  may  hereafter  notice 
some  of  the  best  pictures  explicitly ;  at  present,  from  the 
rapid  survey  I  made  of  the  collection,  I  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  attempt  it.  There  is  a  promising  array  of 
names  ;  and,  among  the  old  and  the  young  best  entitled 
to  approbation  in  their  works,  I  considered  Collins,  Dan- 
by,  11.  Howard,  E.  Landseer,  Morris,  Briggs,  Roberts, 
Stanley,  Inskipp,  Linnell,  Bidding,  Webster,  and  Etty. 
Northcote’s  ‘‘Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  is  certainly 
extraordinary  for  an  artist  in  his  90th  year.  The  pic¬ 
tures  marked  sold,  amounted  to  twenty-three. 

An  engraver  named  Coney,  not  much  known  except 
to  antiquaries,  is  executing  a  w’ork,  from  sketches  by 
himself,  which  has  excited  considerable  interest  among 
the  lovers  of  the  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture.  It 
will  comprise  the  best  remains  of  that  order  in  Europe. 
Such  of  the  specimens  as  I  have  seen  are  finished  with 
a  delicacy  and  precision  truly  admirable.  The  work 
is  to  be  published  in  numbers,  by  Messrs  Moon,  Boys, 
and  Graves,  Ball  Mall.  The  Marquiss  of  Stafford  and 


•  It  is  curious  to  observe^  that  Apollonius  Myiulius  affirms 
that  the  comets  were  reckoned  by  the  Clialdeans  among  the  pla¬ 
nets. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


FAllEWELL  TO  YOU,  ANGLESEA  ! 

James  Sheridan  Knowles* 

[It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  in  giving  a  place  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  talented  effusion,  by  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted  of 
Erin’s  sons,  we  make  no  avowal  of  our  own  political  sentiments. 
Party  feeling — whatever  that  may  be — will  never  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  good  poetry.— Ed.  Lit.  Jour.] 

Farewell  to  you,  Anglcsea ! — Said  you  you’d  bother 
The  Bapists  of  Erin  with  powder  and  steel  ?— 

And  soon  as  we  welcomed,  we  found  you  a  brother, 
Alive  to  our  sores,  and  as  ready*”  to  heal ! 

O  never  believe  but  the  bosom  of  spirit 
By  nature  responds  to  humanity’s  call ; 

Arid  where  minds  are  illumined  by  honour  and  merit, 
The  foe  that  turns  friend,  is  the  friend  after  all. 

Sure  we  thought  at  that  moment  your  memory*’  slumber’d, 
Sure  we  felt  in  our  hearts  ’twas  a  blunder  you  made, 

As  the  battles  we  fought  by  your  side  in  we  number’d, 
When  with  Catholic  France  at  sliillelagh  wc  play’d ! 

You  forgot  the  poor  Roman,  to  treason  a  stranger, 
When  he  bled  by  the  Brotestaiit  banner  you  bore ; 

P'or  O,  could  you  believe  that  the  loyal  in  danger 
Would  cease  to  be  true  when  the  battle  "was  o’er  ? 

By  the  ray  of  that  star  which  no  gem  ever  lighted— 
The  brightest  y^ou  wear — brighter  morbil  ne’er  w'ore ! 

Have  y'ou  found  us  a  people  by  errors  benighted, 

But  fit  to  be  slaves  ? — Do  we  merit  no  more  ? 

By  thy  high-bounding  valour — the  fiery  courser— 

The  war-horse,  that  bore  you  like  flame  through  the 
fight ! 

Were  the  Nation  not  vile,  could  Intolerance  force  her 
To  stifle  the  voice  that  exclaims  for  her  right  ? 

You  have  said  it !  You  saw,  in  the  zeal  that  inspired  us. 
No  wish  that  your  own  loytil  breast  would  disown ; 

Though  the  loyal  with  insult  and  wrong  would  have 
fired  us 

M  ith  hatred  alike  for  the  law  and  the  tlirone ! 

\ou  found  us  no  conclave  of  traitors,  contriving 
The  downfall  of  Order,  in  Liberty’s  name ; 
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But  patriots  openly,  legally  striving 
To  rescue  their  race  from  oppression  and  shame ! 

You  were  look’d  for,  a  cloud,  naught  but  tempest  por¬ 
tending— 

The  visitant  still  of  our  storm-riven  land  ! 

You  came  like  the  sun,  out  of  chaos  ascending 
Sublime,  at  his  Maker’s  benignant  command  ! 

Our  long  reign  of  darkness,  unchequer’d  ! — despairing  ! 

Which  each  hope  of  dawn  but  protracted  anew  I 
You  scatter’d  with  radiance  resplendent — repairing 
Whole  ages  of  Night  u  ith  the  Day  that  it  threw. 

Farewell !  From  the  land  that  now  darkens  to  lose  you, 
Your  virtue  the  vouchers  that  witness  it  bears — 

As  they  drown  the  vile  laugh  with  which  Faction  pur¬ 
sues  you— 

The  blessings  of  millions  invoked  ’mid  the  tears  ! 
Farewell !  Ah  too  short  was  thy  visit,  to  lighten 
So  brightly  to  lighten  our  land,  overcast ! 

But  the  ocean’s  proud  crest  shall  her  emerald  brighten 
No  more— when  the  glow  of  thy  memory  is  past ! 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  DARKNESS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Lament  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  other  Poe?nsd' 

Hath  he,  whose  breath  first  bade  the  sun  to  be. 

Blown  out  his  light  ?  or,  inuflled  in  the  robe 
Of  Night,  sleeps  he  among  the  fleecy  clouds  ?— 

Is  the  oil  of  thy  everlasting  lamp. 

Fair  Moon,  burnt  out,  not  to  relume  again  ? 

Is  thy  face  changed,  to  change  not  any  more  ?— 

Ye  starry  orbs,  are  ye  quench’d  in  the  clouds  ?— 

Ye  comets,  are  ye  called  up  to  his  throne. 

Your  home  of  light,— your  early  dwelling-place  ?— 

Ye  lightnings,  is  your  ammunition  done. 

Or  are  your  forky  aiTows  laid  aside 
To  sharpen  well  against  the  awful  day  ? — 

Is  Earth’s  globe  blotted  from  the  universe  ? 

Is  Nature  dead,  and  is  this  burial  black. 

Which  all  things  wear,  the  world’s  funeral  dress  ? 

Because  the  Sun  shone  not,  winged  w  ith  fire, 

No  waters  rose  in  mists,  or  fell  in  rains 
And  dews  upon  the  gasping  lands 
Because  the  Moon  shone  not,  the  tides  forgot 
To  join  the  mermaids,  singing  to  their  shells;— 

Because  the  stars  shone  not,  the  mariner 
Had  lost  his  path  amid  the  trackless  weaves. 


Asleep  in  icy  sheets  upon  their  beds ; 

In  the  far  wilderness  the  whispering  leaves 
And  birds  were  mute ;  and  silent  Solitude, 

With  finger  on  her  lip,  sat  full  of  fear. 

The  lower  animals  were  all  dismay’d 
The  cock,  who  counted  the  unerring  hours, 

Crowed  at  his  wonted  time  ;  the  peasant  boy 
Waked,  and  he  wonder’d  why  the  sun  still  slept, 
And  health’s  breeze  jday’d  not  with  his  curly  locks. 
The  owl  tired  of  the  melancholy  hours  and  slept  ; 
The  toad  had  wander’d  from  his  native  pool, 

And  crawl’d  into  the  palace,  and  he  dared 
To  sit  like  an  usurper  on  the  throne. 

And  underneath  the  crowm  he  put  his  head. 
Mocking  at'royjilty,  and  drank  from  silver  urns  ; 
And  in  th’  unfinish’d  bowl  of  revelry 
He  dipp’d,  and  lay  intoxicate,  and  died  ; 

And  slimy  snakes  laid  them  in  beauty’s  breast. 

And  twined  their  forms  in  her  luxuriant  cuids, 
And  touch’d  her  timid  cheek  sacred  to  love. 

The  glow-worm  lighted  up  its  lovely  lamp. 

And  worshippers  bow’d  to  the  senseless  thing ; 
Volcanoes  held  aloft  their  flaming  torch. 

And  multitudes  around  them  howling  sat 
On  mountain  tops ;  and  mighty  forest-trees 
And  houses  were  made  watch-fires  unto  men 
Fire’s  eye  had  slept  in  every  human  home.— 
Thousands  were  seen  rushing  to  ruin  fast, 

Chasing  the  ignes  fatui  on  the  heath. 

Which  jilunged  them  amid  pits  and  marshy  fens. 

Some  travellers  carried  in  their  hand  a  branch 
Of  rotten  wood  ; — it  shone,  but  wann’d  them  not ; 
Hut  many  fell  down  gulfs  and  unknown  steeps. 
High  cax’nival  for  beast  and  bird  of  prey. 

The  eyes  of  all  men  strain’d  to  compass  light :  ’ 

The  shepherd  from  his  mountain  eyry  look’d 
The  mariner  look’d  for  the  morning  star  ;— 

The  bacchanal,  at  wassailing  and  wine. 

Had  sworn  to  tire  the  night  and  see  the  sun  ; 

He  fell ;  his  laugh  wjis  changed  into  a  howl ; — 
The  poet  look’d,  all  nature  was  a  blank  ; — 

The  painter  look’d,  the  landsciipe  was  a  blot ; — 

The  beauty  look’d— but  dark,  as  in  their  grave. 
Beneath  their  fringy  lids  her  starry  eyes 
Lay  viewless,  passionless,  and  uninspired 
The  man  of  observation  dropt  his  pen, 

A  cloud  obscured  the  windows  of  his  mind  ;— 

The  astronomer,  confounded  in  his  views 
And  speculations,  own’d  a  iVIighty  Cause  ;— 

The  blind  man  only  felt  as  he  had  wont — 

To  walk  in  darkness  was  not  new  to  him. 


The  spheres,  whose  music  makes  such  harmo 
To  the  ear  of  Philosophy,  sung  not ; 
he  orchestra  of  winds,  and  waves,  and  wood 
d  not,  as  they  were  wont,  in  emulous  toi 
wan  waked  not  upon  her  mighty  harp 
A  the  fingers  of  the  homeless  storm 

wilderness  of  spirit-stir  ring  sounds ; 

^  orphan  winds  cared  not  to  roam  the  field 
0  kiss  the  death-like  cheeks  of  hiieless  flowei 
0  babbling  brooks,  that,  as  they  flow  along 
uin  many  a  pleasing  ditty  to  themselves, 
®*’got  their  wild  notes,  and  in  silence  lay 


Imagination,  too,  was  at  her  work. 

And  conjured  up  the  ghosts  of  murder’d  Time. 
The  kindlinesses  all  of  man  to  man, 

The  interchange  of  word  and  speaking  look, 

The  magic  of  a  tear,  the  sunny  smile. 

The  electric  of  the  touch,  when  hand  shakes  hand. 
And  flies  from  hand  to  heart ;  friendship  and  love. 
The  lovely  children  of  the  heart,  all  died. 

And  melancholy  lean’d  on  his  pale  brow; 

Joy  dancivl  not,  for  his  limbs  were  paralysed, 

And  Hope  saw  nothing  thro’  her  telescope. 

Glasgow,  T.  B. 


J. 
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LA  CHENILLE. 


[The  following  Fable  is  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished 

foreigner^} 


Une  Chenille  aride 

Disoit,  “  Je  n’ai  plus  d’appetit ; 

Je  sens'mon  corps  devenir  plus  petit, 

Et  ma  peau  se  tane  et  »e  ride : 

C’est  fait  de  moi ;  je  devieiis  chrysalide, 

De  mon  espece  destin  rigoureuse ! 

Race  infortunee  et  maudite ! 

Voila  pourtant  le  sort  affreux 
Ou  chaque  Chenille  est  reduite.” 

Tout  en  parlant  elle  s’endort 

De  ce  profond  sommeil  qu’elle  prend  pour  la  mort. 

Par  hazard,  aupres  d’elle, 

Un  papillon  leger,  brillant, 

Fretilloit,  battoit  de  I’aile, 

Et  sourcoit  en  Tecoutant. 


fessor  Wilson,  which  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  that  has  vpf 
taken  of  him. 

Theatrical  Gowfp.— The  London  theatres  were  never  bett 
attended  than  they  are  at  present,  whilst,  we  are  sorry  to  sav 
actly  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Edinburgh.— At  the  Adelphi^ 
thews,  Yates,  and  T.  P.  Cooke,  seem  to  be  carrying  every  *th‘ 
before  them,  for  they  scarcely  ever  bring  out  a  piece  that  is  3 
eminently  successful.— The  Italian  Opera  opened  this  seaso' 
with  “  La  Donna  del  Lago,”  and  a  new  Prima  Donna,  called 
Mademoiselle  Monticelli,  sustained  the  principal  character 
Kean  has  relinquished  his  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  in  cm 
sequence  of  some  misunderstanding  arising  out  of  his  recent 
“  sudden  indisposition.”  We  wish  he  would  come  down  here  for 
a  fortnight.— Miss  Isabella  Paton  has  performed  here  three  or  four 
times  to  good  houses ;  she  appears  a  pleasant  clever  actress,  and  as 
a  townswoman,  ought  to  be  encouraged.  She  has  her  benefit’on 
Monday—A  new  piece,  called  ‘‘Charles  XII.”  which  has  had  a 
good  run  in  London,  was  produced  last  night,  but  of  course  too 
late  for  our  criticism.— The  author  of  “Virginius”  is  again  at 
work  on  a  comedy.  The  failure  of  his  last  has  only  put  him  on 
his  mettle.  He  has  a  feeling  that  the  thing  is  in  him,  and  is  de¬ 
termined  that  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  perseverance  if  it  does 
not  come  out.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  a  final  triumph. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances, 

Jan.  31.— Feb.  C. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  extensive  historical  work,  so  long  announced  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  is  now  likely  to  appear  early  in  spring.  Sir 
James  has  also  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, 
a  Popular  History  of  England,  to  form  three  volumes  of  that 
publication. 

The  lively  authoress  of  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyde  announces  a 
new  work,  to  be  called.  The  Loves  of  the  Poets. 

A  new  novel,  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Lady  Morgan,  is 
I  about  to  appear,  entitled.  The  Daverels.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
I  has  expressed  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  The 
Uaverels, 

Mr  Grattan,  the  author  of  Highways  and  Byways,  has  a  new 
work  in  the  press.  Traits  of  Travel,  or  Tales  of  Men  and  Cities. 
We  hope  the  work  may  be  better  than  this  affected  and  unmean¬ 
ing  name  seems  to  augur. 

The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Doddridge 
are  in  a  forward  state  at  press,  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
great-grandson. 

We  understand  that  the  clever  author  of  the  Subaltern  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  a  Series  of  Military  Stories. 

The  author  of  To-day  in  Ireland  is  about  to  publish  a  new 
Series  of  Tales,  called.  Yesterday  in  Ireland.  We  shall,  doubt¬ 
less,  soon  have  To-morrow  in  Ireland,  and  then,  probably,  the 
Day  after  To-morrow  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Valpy  is  publishing  a  Series  of  School  and  College  Greek 
Classics,  with  English  Notes,  in  duodecimo.  The  Medea  and 
Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  are  ready. 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  others,  will  follow  in 
succession,  on  the  same  plan. 

Miss  Isabel  Hill  has  in  the  press  a  volume  called.  Holiday 
Dreams ;  or.  Light  Reading  in  Poetry  and  Prose. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication.  Rural  Recollections;  or. 
The  Progress  of  Improvement  in  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs, 
by  George  Robertson,  author  of  The  Agricultural  Survey  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 

R.  A.  Smith. — We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  concert  which 
took  place,  last  Wednesday  evening,  in  St  George’s  Church,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  late  R.  A.  Smith,  was  attended  by 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  persons.  The  arrangements  were,  on 
the  whole,  very  judicious ;  but  we  regret  that  neither  Miss  Noel 
nor  Miss  Eliza  Paton  gave  their  assistance. 

Fink  Arts. — We  understand  that  Martin’s  celebrated  painting 
of  the  Deluge,  together  with  the  Holofemes  of  Etty,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  English  colourists,  are  among  the  pictures  to 
be  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Scottish  Academy.  There  will  be 
ten  or  twelve  i>ortraits  by  John  Watson  Gordon  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  ;  and,  having  already  seen  most  of  them,  we  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  they  will  tend  to  increase,  still  more,  the  reputation  of 
that  very  admirable  artist.  Among  the  rest,  is  a  portrait  of  Pro¬ 


Sat.  Country  Girl,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor, 

Mon.  Duenna,  Noyades,  ^  Free  and  Easy, 

Tubs.  School  for  Scandal,  ^  Ramah  Drooff, 

Wed.  Country  Girl,  ^  Marriage  of  Figaro, 

Thur.  The  Will,  Day  after  the  Wedding,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
Fri.  Charles  Xll.t  He  Lies  like  Truth,  Sf  Ramah  Droog, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  considerable  number  of  new  works  lie  upon  our  table  for  re¬ 
view,  all  of  which  we  shall  notice  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  ingenious  scientific  correspondent  has  an  article  in  prepara¬ 
tion  upon  the  phrenological  developement  of  Burke  and  Hare, 
which  w'e  doubt  not  will  be  perused  with  interest. 

The  paper  on  “  Religious  Division”  is  respectably  written,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  thing  sufficiently  striking  or  ori¬ 
ginal  to  warrant  publication ;  we  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  hear 
from  the  author  again.— The  “  Essay  on  Italy,”  “  Phrenologus,” 
and  “  A  Sailor’s  Dream,”  will  not  suit  us. 

The  “  Sonnets”  by  a  Lady,  which  we  have  received  from  Abe^ 
deen,  will  appear  in  an  early  Number.— “  R.  S.”  of  Aberdeen  is 
improving,  but  he  is  not  quite  good  enough  yet.— There  are  some 
pretty  Lines  in  “  Minstrelsy,”  but  as  a  whole  it  is  imperfect— 
“  The  Dumb  Maid,”  and  the  effusions  of  “  G.  M.  G.”  and  “D. 
M.  D.”  will  not  suit  us,  though  there  is  some  merit  in  all  these 
pieces. — We  are  not  aware  what  crime  we  have  committed  to  en¬ 
title  “  Y.  A.”  of  Aberdeen  to  inflict  upon  us  a  copy  of  verses 
which  begin  thus,— 


“  W’hen  last  we  met,  we  parted  cold. 
Which  to  my  bosom  proved  a  dart.” 


“  Should  the  foregoing,”  adds  “  Y.  A.”  “  meet  your  approba¬ 
tion,  I  shall  be  happy  in  sending  you  a  little  piece  occasionally* 
We  have  particularly  to  request  of  “  Y.  A.”  and  his  brother- 
rhymesters,  not  “  a  little  piece,”  but  a  little  p^ace.—“W.  M.”  and 
“J.  K.”  are  under  consideration. — The  Song  on  Burns,  though 
in  types,  is  unavoidably  p  ostponed  till  our  next. 

The  communication  on  the  subject  of  “  Ballantyne's  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Human  Mind,”  will  appear  in  our  next.— “  L.  E.”and 
“  T.  A.”  have  just  been  received. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

In  future,  the  hot-pressing  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  JournM 
will  be  discontinued,  the  practice  having  been  found  not  onty 
materially  to  injure  the  appearance  of  the  work,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  was  necessarily  performed, 
also  to  occasion  many  vexatious  delays.  In  the  Monthly  Pa 
however,  the  hot-pressing  will  be  continued  as  formerly ;  , 

there  is  sufficient  time  to  dry  the  sheets  effectually.  The  i 
Monthly  Part,  for  January  1829,  is  now  ready  for  delivery'. 


